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EYES! EYES! BEAUTIFUL EYES! 
By James Brvron, author of “ Little Lays for Little Learners.” 
Eyes! eyes! beautiful eyes! 
Stars that in liquid ether roll: 
Bright—flashing forth like those in the skies, 
From the cloudless heav’n of her soul. 
But brighter are ye than stars, for they 
Do only glow in the gloomsome night— 
But you endure through the night and day, 
Lending to each an equal light. 








Lips ! lips! beautiful lips! 

Sweet to look on—sweeter to press :— 
Dew more delicious the bee ne’er s'ps 

From spring's fre-h flow’rs in his daintiness, 
But better than fruit or flow’rs are ye, 

For they ere the autumn comes are dead ; 
But you as sweet in the winter be 

As summer time—as ripe, and red. 





A madd’ning thought at'ends me ev'ry hour, 
Turns joy to grief, and saddens ev'ry bliss ; 

My soul hath felt love's richest, purest dow’'r 
And foundats poison from the burning kiss, 


The bubbling wine hath revell’d in my brain, 
But evanescent was the joy it gave, 

And then it left a deeper racking pain, 
As souls returning from the stifling wave. 


Often I’ve seen my heart's friends sit around, 
And heard the laugh, and smiled upon the jest— 
They pass‘d away—and stillness reigned profound, 
And woke the torture in my heaving breast. 


Sometime I’ve gaz'd upon a bed of flow’rs, 
Inbal'd their scent and lov’d the tinted bloom, 
Remember'd then, how number’d were their hours— 
Beauty but feeds the vulture of the tomb. 
The agonising thanght that all must fade, 
Each that we deeply love or dearly prize, 
As light intense 1s mark’d by depth of shade, 
Lives but to point the death that round it lies. N. 
re 


TAKE THE HILL BEFORE DARK. 


The evening of the 15th February, 1814, amidst the beautifully varied sce- 
nery of the Lower Pyrenees, was one of extreme loveliness; for though the 
early spring had not entirely obliterated all traces of winter, and the tops of 
some mountains were still clad in snow, yet the glowing sunset, with its ever 
changing gold and purple, imparted to the magnificent display of mountain and 
forest, interspersed with fertile valleys, a richness and aco'ouring not to be de- 
scribed. But the peaceful serenity of nature was, that evening, strangely con- 
trasted with the tumultuous violence of war—with the thunder of the carnon 
and of the voiley—and with the mixture of hostile hosts, in the mortal strife of 
the charge. 

The Duke of Wellington had, two or three days before, commenced his ad- 
vance from the neighbourhood of Bayonne, after the tempurary pause which 
an uausually severe winter had interposed in his splendid career of victory. In 
this advance, the right of the Army, under Lord Hill, had most gallantly and 
most skilfully driven the enemy from position to position, allowing him no time 
to recover himself; and, from the earliest dawn of the day mentioned, the 
troops had been moving by a mountain-road, the Light Infantry clearing the 
way. In their course, they had successively dislodged their active enemy from 
the numerous abattis he had thrown across the road, and from the strong ground 
which he everywhere found, and of which he knew well how to take advantage. 

At one juncture, the Duke in person had reconnoitred so closely that the 
French cavalry threatened a dash, when the grenadiers of the 39th Regimen: 
bad the honour of covering his Grace Late in the afternoon, Major-General 
(now Lieutenant-General Sir) W. H. Pringlo’s Brigade of the 2nd Division, 
consisting then of the 28th and 39:h Regiments. with a couple of guns, had 
taken post upon a height to the left of the road. Immediately in their frovt 
was a deep precipitous ravine, which divided the height fiom a lofty hill close 
to the small town of Garris, on which a column of the enemy, 6000 strong, was 
in position. Both positions, together with the ravine between them, were rough 
forest ground ; with portions, and particularly in the ravine, very thickly tim 
bered. While the Light Infantry of the Brigade, without pausing, had de- 
scended into the ravine, briskly driving in the enemy’s light troops, the guns 
had, instantly, opened a vigorous and well-directed fire across the ravine, and 
over the heads of the combatants below. 

At the time that the glories of sunset had commenced, the arms of the brigade 
had been piled, to give the men a momentary rest. The officers and men were 
standing in small groups, auxiously watching the effect of the rapid discharges 
of the guns upon the enemy's columns, or listening to the continied rattling 
fire of the skirmishers, sharply engaged beneath, and who, though quite close, 
were concealed from view by the thick wood. Every now and then attention 
Was attracted by wounded comrades, as they emerged from the dark hollow to 
regain the position. Among these was Captain Gale. commanding the Light 
of the 28th Regiment, who was borne up mortally wounded. 

The lateness of the hour precluded the idea that anything further could be 
effected that night. Wearied with their long and arduous day's work, the by- 
standers were looking forward to the repose of the bivouac, and were consider- 
ing themselves rather as spectators than as actors in the deeply interesting 
scene, when an Aide-de-camp, at full speed, qu’ekly delivered an order from 
the Duke, pointing to the enemy's position— Take the hill before dark !” 

The Brigade fell in as by magic—the men needed no order. A proud smile 
played upon every countenance. Every one felt the high compliment paid to 
the brigade, in thus being allowed to take the bull by the horns. And the 
honour was enhanced by the prompiness of the order, the perfect confidence 
it placed in the troops, and the total absence of all doubt of the success of the 
attack. And such was the high confidence which the troops, on their part, re- 
posed in their i lustrious chief, that his very giving the order was proof to them 
that they could execute it They weil knew that they would not be sacri- 
ficed in an anequal conflict, and that, if they needed it, they would be properly 
mqperes. . 

ft falling accidentally to the good fortune of the 39th Regiment to be prio- 
eipally and closely engaged that evening, its movements will now be exclu- 
sively foliowed. Its old and gallant friends of the 28th, how efficient svever 


were their services on the wccasion, were di ected ypon a point of attack which 
i in happen to pane them gages cont#ct with tre enemy. 

xcepting the influence which the character 6 ynmeanding office us 
nenaa he upon corps, there was litle pages d ¢, oat : Sen 
of the regiments compo~ing tha’ army of brothers, All, governed by the same 
rules, and animated by the same high se: timen’s ard feelings, were equally 


anxious todo their duty. And al hough * Garris” does not yet beam, with 


| 








! 
! 
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other numerous recollections of glory, upon the colours of the 39th Regiment, 
the honours of each may, in general, be estimaied by its opportunities of earn- 
ing them. 

As soon asthe 39th Regiment had fallen in, its commanding officer, Col. 
now Lieutenant-General, the Hon. Sir Robert W. O'Callaghan, repeated the 
order to the regiment in the same concise but emphatic terms—‘ Take the 
hill before dark.”’ The effect was electrical. The men responded by the loud, 
deep, animating. truly British cheer The words were then given, * Fix bay- 
onets !"'—‘*shoulder arms !””—*“ double quick !” and the next instant the regi- 
ment, in close column, plunged into the ravine. 

For a few seconds, in the deep chasm, it must have been obscured from 
view ; but though unseen, its course would be clearly noted by its continued 
enthusiastic cheering. It speedily cleared the bottom of the wild glen, and 
then steadily ascended the euemy’s position, without firing a shot, under the 
heavy rolling volleys which he incessantly poured down from above. The sound 
of the bails bristling the trees on all sides had a singular effect. But during 
the ascent, which was exceedingly steep, the enemy’s fire was a little too high 
todo much mischief, except to the mounted officers, all of whom were either 
hit themselves, or had their horses shot under them. 

Soon after commencing the ascent, Major-General Pringle, who had placed 
himself at the head of the regiment, was, to the regret of every one, very badly 
wounded, and obliged to be carried to the rear. As the regiment neared the 
summit, loaded with their heavy kits, the men suffered much fiom exhaustion, 
but with willing hearts kept steadily up the steep. Here Colouel the Hon. R. 
W. O'Callaghan and the Brigade-Major (Fancourt) both lost their horses ; and 
shortly after the Adjutant, now Major Henry Smyth, had his horse likewise shot 
under him. 

At length, however, the summit was attained, and instantly carried. Misled 
by the nature of the ground, and perhaps by the shades of evening, the enemy 
no doubt took the attacking force to be far more numerous than it was, and 
very soon gave way, retreating, however, only to a short distance. The regi- 
ment lost no time in improving its advantage, by wheeling to its right to sweep 

he ridge of the po-ition ; and it wasin the act of driving the enemy along the 
ridge, when, perceiving that at this point he was opposed only by a single bat- 
talion, he brovght up his main force, to charge the advancing regiment in his 
turn. Hitherto the regiment had reserved i's tre, but at this point, immediate- 
ly before the enemy closed, it opened upon him with great effect. Among those 
who were seen to fall was a Freuch drummer, a very fine fellow who was com 

ing boldly on in front beating the charge. But the enemy, nothing daunted, 
still pressed on with great determination, until the bayonets, in many instances, 
were crossed. Personal encounters now ensued. Colonel the Hon. R. W. O’- 
Callaghan, whose horse had been shot under him, and who was now fighting on 
foot at the head of the regiment, received one French bayonet at the breast, 
and another at the shin, at the same time. The late Lieutenant George Cole- 





Havispe, and reinforced by General Paris’s division and other troops, “had re- 
tired to a strong position in front of Garris ;’’ and that General Murillo’s Spanish 
division had been ordered to turn the evemy’s left, ‘‘ while the second division 
under Sir Wiliam Stewart should attack in front ;’"—his Grace proceeds, 
“Those troops made a most gallant attack upon the enemy's position, which 
was remarkably strong, but which was carried without very considerable loss. 
Much of the day had elapsed before the attack could be commenced, and the 
action lasted till after dark, the enemy having made repeated attempts to regain 
the position, particularly in two attacks, which were most gallantly received, 
and repulsed by the 39th, under the command of the Honourable Colonel O’Cal- 
laghan, in Major-General Pringle’s brigade. The Major-General and Lieuten- 
ant-Colo:el Bruce, of the 39th, were unfortunately wounded. We took ten 
officers and about 200 prisoners.” 

Such was the action of Garris, as imperfectly beheld in the intense excite- 
| ment of such a scene of wild confusion, amid clouds of smoke and the long 
| shadows of evening; and as imperfectly remembered through the vista of more 
| than five-and-tweaty years, unaided, too, by the recollection of others, no one 
| being aware of the writer’s intention of throwing these particulars together. 
} But, euch as it is, this little sketch may not be thought inappropriate, at a time 
| when the bayonet is so much a subject of discussion \ ; 

A single bayonet may appear to be an insignificant weapon : its power consists 
in numbers, acting together as one machine in aclosed compact line. There 
the unprotected left arm of the soldier is covered by his left-hand man ; and, 
without disturbing the close order so essential to military movements, which the 
use of the sword would do, it is calculated for thrusts, which are so much more 
quickly given than cuts with the sword. Cuts being also necessarily delivered upon 
the exterior of the person, frequently fail in disabling an adversary ; whereas, 
an inch or two of the bayonet wou'd generally be mortal. The use of the bay- 
onet in a line is so simple too, as to require little or no skill, which, at a moment 
| of great excitement, is a valuable property. The firelock is perhaps heavier 

than it need be in the present improved state of the arts; but with its present 
length it js surely more convenient than a long pike. Had it been thought that 
the utility of the bayonet in the British service would ever have been question- 
ed, the comparative ravages of the steel and the ball, at Garris, would have 
been ascéftained. Some must have fallen by the bayonet, though probably only 
a small pipportion. In the few cases where svfficient determination hes been 
| shown on both sides to allow of adverse bayonets meeting, irregularities in the 
na gs in the line, or the two Imes,on closing, happening 'o be inclia- 





ed and lel to each other, have probably prevented more than a few files from 
coming #0 close conflict at any one point. These would use their bayonets ; 
but the others being obliged to conform to their line, and not being near enough 
to fight witty the bayonet, would soon naturally resort to firing But in the late 
war the enemy seldom awaited the onset cf a British charge; and, i breakiv 
| he, with his position, frequently lost many prisoners. And if, then, the Britis 





man nobly led the Grenadiers. Lieutenant Evans, the brave commander of | bayonet bas thus been the means of taking many positions, and thousands of 


the 60th Rifles, attached to the light companies of the brigade, personally grap- 
pled with a French captain, and they both feil to the ground together. Evans 
wes a sinall man, and no match for his antagonist; but he kept up the unequal 
contest, till a grenadier of the 39th, stepping forward to his assistance, the 
Frenchman w+s made prisoner. Among others, there were two privates of the 
regiment, of rather low stature, not well-looking, and so slovenly that everybody 
used to be down upon them. These two men distinguished themselves greatly. 
One of them was so badly wounded as never afterwards to be able to rejoin the 
regiment. 

\\ earied with his fruitless exertions, in a few minutes the enemy was com- 
pelled to retire in some confusion ; but quickly rallying, and encouraged by his 
very superior force. he twice more returned to the charge, and was as often re- 
pelled, For about twenty minutes the regiment sustained the utmost efforts 
of the enemy, to dislodge it from the height which it had stormed. The inter- 
vals between the bayonet attacks were filled up with active unremitting firing 
on both sides. Poor C .lonel Fearon,commandng one of the Cacadore regiments, 
who, though without his men, had come up the height, was killed, while gal- 
lantly exerting himself to aid the common cause. In the confusion unavoid- 
ably attendant upon such a scene, two of the enemy’s drag»ons (possibly order- 
lies,) remained quietly close to the regiment for a considerable time. ‘The dress 
being then so much alike they were mistaken for English, till, seizing their op- 
portunity, they galloped off anJ rejoined theircountrymen. English aud French 
were sometimes mixed together. One Frenchman in particular was remarked, 
who, closely pursued by an officer, threw away his arms and kit, and with great 
celerity threaded his way through friends and foes, till he effected his escape. 
At last the enemy beginning to waver, the regiment resumed its forward move 
ment along the ridge ; and another charge drove him in disorder completely off 
the hill. leaving many killed, as well as prisoners behind him. The streaks of 
evening had for some time. one by one, been disappearing. the more distant 
mountains were no longer distinguishable, and the shades of night were now 
settling darkly upon the height; but the order was literally and fully executed. 
Brief space had been given ; time presved ; there had not been a moment to 
lose, and not a moment was lost. The hill was taken before dark. 

The enemy, not having anticipated so uncourteous an intrusion at so late an 
hour, had made extensive preparations for the comfort of his bivouac, in collect- 
ing large quantities of wood tor his fires. Of this the regiment gladly availed it 
self, and that night its bivouac was far more bri'liantly lighted than it usually 
was. Seated around the cheerful blaze, and while, with keen appetite. partek- 
ing of the simple supper, which the havresack happened to supply.many @ con- 
gratulation was exchanged between friends, and many an incident of the even- 
ing recounted. And there were few who did not with grateful hearts silently 
look up to Him who had given them the victory, and who had protected them 
in the execution of their duty, But, overcome with fatigue, it was not long be- 
fore conversa'ion began to flag; the v-rious sounds of the bivouac gradually 
died way ; and at length, trusting to the active look-out of the piquets, all, ex- 
cepting those who had charge of prisoners, with their feet towards the fire, re- 
signed themselves to comfortable repose. 

The following morning, while the men were occupied in burying the dead in 
long trenches dug for the occasion, the late gallant and beloved Lieutenant- 
General Sir William Stewart, who commanded the second division under Lord 
Hill, paid a visit 'o the regiment upon the height. Not wishing,at such a time, 
thet the regimett should fall in,he called for all the officers of it present ; among 
whom was the la’e Major General Sir Charles Bruce, then Lieurtenant-Co'onel, 
with his face bound up, and who, though severely wounded the preceding even- 
ing,refused to go to the rear. 

Sir Wi liam warmly thanked the officers for their exertions in the action, and 
highly comin 
conduct, and particularly at the pass of Maia He had witnes-ed the attack of 
las evening ; and, though he did no: then know that there was but one regi- 
ment opposed to the enemy at this point. yet, when he saw the pert nacious 


the regiment. He had several times noticed its good | 


prisoners, it is not, perhaps, reasonable to quarrel with it because it cannot be 
proved to have pierced many thousands. 

It iscertain that, on the memorable evening alluded to, the brigade had no 
doubt of the pewer and efficiency of the bayonet: it had the very higest confi- 
| dence in it ; and marched to the attack fully determined to use it,should the enemy 
| allow them ; and the enemy knew that the brigade would do so. 

The bayonet may or may not be the best weapon for infantry in close order and 
at close quarters But the strongest evidence should be required of the supe- 
riority of a substitute before we lay aside this truly national weapon ; and,while 
it is retained, it is evidently wise and proper that the British soldier of the pre- 
sent day should be earefully taught zealously to valve and to cherish it—as did 
universally his brethren of the war on many a hard-fought field. 





Garris. 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, 
EDITED BY “Boz.”—[Continued from the last Albion.] 


CHAPTER LX 
THE DANGERS THICKEN, AND THE WORST 18 TOLD. 

Instead of going home, Ralph threw himselt inte the first street cabriolet he 
could find, and directing the driver towards the police of the district in which 
| Mr. Squeers’s misfortunes had occurred, alighted at a short distance frm it, 
| and, discharging the man, went the rest of his way thither on foo. I; quiring 
| for the object of his solicitude, he learnt that he had timed his visit well, for Mr. 
Sqveers was in fact at that moment waiting for a hackney coach he had ordered, 
and in which he purposed proceeding to his week's re'irement, like a gentleman. 

Demanding speech with the prisoner, he was ushered into a kind of waiting- 
room in which, by reason of his scholastic pro/ession and superior respectability, 
Mr. Squeers had been permitted to pass the day. Here, by the light of a flut- 
tering and blackened candle, he could barely di-cern the schoulmaster fast 
asleep on a bench in a remote corner. An empty glass stood on a table before 
him, and this, with his somno'ent conditivn and a very strong smell of brandy 
and water, forewarned the visitor that Mr Squeers had beon seeking in creature 
comforts a temporary forgetfulness of his unpleasant situation. 

It was not a very easy matter to rouse him: so lethargic and heavy were his 
slumbers Regaining his faculties by slow and taint glimmerings, he at length 
sat upright, and displaying a very yellow face, a very red nose, and a very bristly 
beard. the joint effect of which was considerably heightened by a dirty white 
handkerchief, spotted with blood. drawn over the crown of his head and tied 
onder his chin, stared rvefully at Ralph in silence, until his feeli: gs found a vent 
in this pithy sentence: 

“Tsay, young felluw, \ou’ve been and done it now, you have !” 

‘* What's the matter with your head?” asked Ralph. 

“Why, your man, your informing kidnapping man, has been and broke it,” 
rejoined Squeers sulkily, “that’s what's the matter with it. You've come at 
last, have you ?” : 

“ Why heve you not sent tome?” said Ralph. ‘“ How could I come till I 
knew what had befallen you?” - 

‘My family! hiceupped Mr. Squeers, raising his eye to the ceiling; “ my 
daughter as is at that age when all the sensibilities is a coming Out strong in 
blow—my son as is the young Norval of p:ivate life, and the prde and orna- 
ment of a dotting willagehere’s a shock fur the family! The coat of arms 
of the Squeerses is tore, ard their sun is gone down into the ocean wave!” 

“You have been drinking,” said Ralph, “and have not yet slept yourself 
sober.” 

“T haven't bren drinking your health, my codger,” replied Mr. Squeers, “ so 
you have nothing to do wi h that.” . 
~ Ralph sup: ressed the indigna'ion which the schoolmaster's altered and inso- 
lent manner awakened, and asked again why he had not sent to him. 

‘* What should I get by ~ending to you ” returned Squeers ‘* Tobeknown 











manner in which, with such force, he three times returned to t! e charge, he 
could not but feel great anxiety for the result. And, in concluding, he kinely 
offered to recommend an officer, and a non-commi-sioned officer, for promotion. 

The late excellent Capt. Duncan Campbell, commanding the light infantry, | 
obtained on this occasion a wel!-merited brevet majority. 

His Grace the Duke of Wellingion, Lord Hill, and many other distinguished | 
officers, were eye-witnesses of the action, as must have been, also, the whole of 
the old second divis‘on and probably o'her troops 

The Duke of We llington having to descr be an extensive line of operations 
could +o" be expected to descend much into detail In adverting, however. ‘o | 
this a'tack, in his dispach, dated 20h February. 1814, after stating that. on 
the 15th, Lord Hill continued the pursuit of the enemy, who, under General 


|'mour. * They can't hort you. m-n.’ 


to be in with you, wouldn't do me a yreat deal of good, and they won't take bail 
till they know something more of the case, so here am | hard and fast, aud there 


’ 


are vou loose and comfortable.’ j 
* And so you must be in a few days,” retorted Ralph, with affected good-hu- 


’ 


«“ Why, I suppose they can’t do much to me if | explain how it was that [ 


got into the good company of that there ca-daverous old Sider,” replied Squeers 
viciously, “ who | wish was dead and buried, and resurrected and dissected, and 
hung vpon wires in aanatom’cal museum, before ever I'd had arvthing to do 
with her. This is what him with the powdered head says this morning, in sO 
many words—' Prisover, as you have been found m company with this woman ; 
| as you were detected in possession of this document: and as you were engaged 


; 
: 
; 
> 
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with her in fraudulently destroying others, and can give no satisfactory account 
of yourself, I shall remand you for a week, in order that inquiries may be made, 
po evidence got—and meanwhile I can’t take any bail for your appearance.’ 
Well then, what I say now is, that I can give a satisfactory account of myself; 
Ican hand in the card of my establishment and say, “J am the Wackford 
Squeers as is therein named, Sir. I am the man as is guaranteed by unimpeach- 
able references to be a out-and-outer in morals and uprightness of principle 
Whatever is wrong in this business is no fault of mine. I had no evil design 
in it, Sir. I was not aware that anything was wrong. I was merely employed 
by a friend—my friend Mr. Ralph Nickleby, of Golden Square—send for him, 
Sir, and ask him what he has to say—he’s the man ; not me ’” 

** What document was it that you had?” asked Ralph, evading for the mo- 
ment the point just raised. 

“What document? Why, the document,” replied Squeers. The Made- 
line what’s-her-name one. [t was a will, that’s what it was.” 

“Of what nature, whose will, when dated, how benefitting her, to what ex- 
tent?’ asked Ralph hurriedly. 

‘*A will in her favour, that’s all I know,” rejoined Squeers ; “and that's 
more than you'd have known, if you’d had them bellows on your head. It’s all 
owing to your precious caution that they got hold of it. If youhad let me burn 
it, and taken my word that it was gone, it would have been a heap of ashes be- 
hind the fire, instead of being whole and sound inside of my great-coat.” 

“ Beaten at every point!”” muttered Ralph, gnawing his fingers. 

“* Ah!” sighed Squeers, who, be:ween the brandy and water and his broken 
head, wandered strangely, “at the delightful village of Dotheboys near Greta 
Bridge in Yorkshire, youth are boarded, clothed, booked, washed, furnished with 
pocket money, provided with all necessaries, instructed in all languages living 
and dead, mathematics, orthography, geometry, astronomy, trigonometry—this 
is a altered state of trigonomics, this is—a double |—ail, everything—a cobbler’s 
weapon U-p-up, adjective, notdown. S-q-u-double-e-r-s-Squeers, noun sub- 
stantive, a educator of youth. ‘Total, all up with Squeers!” 

His running on in this way had afforded Ralph an opportunity of recovering 
his presence of mind, which at once suggested to him the necessity of remov- 
ing as far as possible the schooimaster’s misgivings, and leading him to believe 
that his safety and best policy lay in the preservation of a rigid silence. 

**T tell you once again,” he said, ‘they can’t hurt you. You shall have an 
action for false imprisonment, and make a profit of this yet. We will devise a 
pays J for you that should carry you through twenty times such a trivial scrape 
as this; and if they want security in athousand pounds for your reappearance 
in case you should be called upon, you shall have it. All you have to do is to 
keep back the truth. You're a little fuddled to-night, and may not be able to 
see this as clearly as you would at another time, but this is what you must do, 
and you'll need all your senses about you, for a slip might be awkward.” 

“Oh!” said Squeers, who had looked cunningly at him, with his head stuck 
on one side like an old raven. ‘That's what I’m to do, is it! Now then, just 
you hear a word ortwo from me. I an’t a going to have any stories made for 
me, and I an’t a going to stick to any. If I find matters going against me, I 
shall expect you to take your share, and I'll take care you do. Ve never said 
anything about danger. I never bargained for being brought into such a plight 
as this, and I don’t mean to take it as quiet as you think —_I let you lead me on 
from one thing to another, because we had been mixed up together in a certain 
sort of a way, and if you had liked to be ill-natured you might perhaps have 
hurt the business, and if you liked to be good-natured you might throw a good 
dealin my way. Well; if all goes right now, that's quite correct, and I don’t 
mind it; but if anything goes wrong, then times are altered, and I shall just 
say and do whatever I think may serve me most ; and take advice from nobody. 
My moral influence with them lads,” added Mr. Squeers, with deeper gravity, 
“isa eeerng to its basis. The images of Mrs. Squeers, my daughter, and 
my son Wackford,all short of vittles,is perpetually before me ; every other con- 
sideration melts away and vanishes in frout of these, and the only number in all 
arithmetic that I know of as a husband and a father is number one, under this 
here most fatal go!” 

How long Mr. Squeers might have declaimed, or how stormy a discussion his 
declamation might have led to, nobody knows. Being interrupted at this point 
by the arrival of the coach and an attendant who was to bear him company, he 
ow ge his hat with great dignity on the top of the handkerchief that bound his 

ead, and thrusting one hand in his pocket, and taking the attendant’s arm with 
the other, suffered himself to be led forth. 

“As I supposed, from his not sending!” thought Ralph. “ This fellow, I 
plainly see through all his tipsy fooling, has made up his mind toturn upon me. 

am so beset and hemmed in that they are not only struck with fear, but like 

the beasts in the fable have their fling at me now, though time was, and no lon- 

ger ago than yesterday too, when they were all civility andcompliance. But 
shall wut move me. I'!! pot give way I will not budge one inch.” 

e went home, and was glad to find the housekeeper complaining of illness 
that he might have an excuse for being alone and sending her away to where 
she lived, which was hard by. Then he sat down by the light of a single can- 
dle, and began to think, for the first time, on all that had taken place that day. 

He had neither eaten nor drunk since last night, and in addition to the anxiety 
of mind he had undergone, had been travelling about from place to place al- 
most incessantly for many hours. He felt sick and exhausted, but could taste 
nothing save a giassof water, and continued to sit with his head upon his hand 
—not resting or thinking, but laboriously trying to do both, and feeling that 
every sense but one of weariness and desolation, was for the time benumbed. 

It was nearly ten o’clock when he heard a knocking at che door, and still sat 

uiet as before, as if he could not even bring his thoughts to bear upon that. 

t had been often repeated, and he had several times heard a voice outside, say- 
ing there was alight in the window (meaning, as he knew, his own candle), 
before he could rouse himself and go down stairs. 

“Mr. Nickleby, there is terrible news for you, and I am sent to beg you will 
come with me directly,” said a voice he seemed to recognise He held his 
hand above his eyes, and looking out, saw Tim Linkinwater on the steps. 

“Come where ?”’ demanded Ralph. 

** To our house—where you came this morning. I have a coach here.” 

** Why should I go there!” said Ralph. 

* Don’t ask me why, but pray come with me.” 

“Another edition of to-day!” returned Ralph, making as though he would 
shut the door. 

‘No, no!” cried Tim, catching him by the arm and speaking most earnestly ; 
“it is only that you may hear something that has occurred —something very 
dreadful, Mr. Nickleby, which concerns you nearly. Do you think I would tell 
you so, or come to you like this, if it were not the case !” 

Ralph looked at fin more closely, and seeing that he was indeed greatly ex- 
cited, faltered, and could not tell what to say or think. 

“You had better hear this now than at any other time,” said Tim, “ It may 
have some influence with you. For heaven’s sake come !” 

Perhaps at another time Ralph’s obstinacy and dislike would have been proof 
— any appeal from such a quarter, however emphatically urged, but now, 

er & moment’s hesitation, he went into the hall for his hat, and returning, got 
into the coach without speaking a word. 

Tim well remembered afterwards, and often said, that as Ralph Nickleby 
went into the house for this purpose, he saw him by the light of the candle 
which he had set down upon achair, reel and stagger like adrunken man. He 
well remembered too that when he had placed his foot upon the coach steps, he 
turned round and looked upon him with a face so ashy pale and so very wild 
and vacant that it made him shudder, and for the woment almost afraid to fol- 
low. People were fond of saying that he had some dark presentiment upon 
him then, but his emotion might perhaps, with greater show of reason, be re- 
ferred to what he had undergone that day. 

A profound silence was observed during the ride. Arrived at their place of 
destination, Ralph followed his conductor into the house, and into a room where 
the two brothers were. He was so astounded, not to say awed, by something 
of a mute compassion for himself which was visible in their manner and in that 
of the old clerk, that he could scarcely speak. 

Having taken a seat, however, he contrived to say, though in broken words, 
“ What—what have you to say to me—-more than has been said already !” 

The room was old and large, very imperfectly lighted, and terminated in a 
bay window, about which hung some heavy drapery. Casting his eyes in this 
direction as he spoke, he thought he made out the dusky figure of a man, and 
was confirmed in this impression by seeing that the object moved as if uneasy 
under his scrutiny. 

** Who’s that yonder !” he said. 

**One who has conveyed to us within these two hours the intelligence which 
caused our sending to you,” replied brother Charlies. + Let him be, Sir, let 
him be for the present.” 

** More riddles!” said Ralph, faintly. ‘ Well, Sir!” 

Tn turning his face towards the brothers he was obliged to avert it from the 
window, but before either of them could speak, he had looked round again. It 
was evident that he was rendered restless and uncomfortable by the presence 
of the unseen person, for he repeated this action several times, and at length, 
as if in a nervous state which rendered him positively unable to turn away from 
the plece, sat so as to have it opposite him, and muttered as an excuse that he 
could not bear the light. 

‘Phe brothers conferred apart for a short time: their manner showing that 

ey were agitated. Ralph glanced at them twice or thrice, and ultimately 
said, with a great effort to recover his self- ion, “‘ Now, what is this ! 
If Tam brought from home at this time of night, let it be for something. 
pe you got totellme!” After ashort pause, he added, “ Is my niece 





Che Albion. 


He had struck upon a key which rendered the task of commencement an 
easier one. Brother Charles turned, and said that it was a death of which they 
had to tell him, but that his niece was well. 

“You don’t mean to tell me,” said Ralph, as his eyes brightened, ‘‘ that her 
brother'sdead. No, that’s too good. I'd not believe it if you told me so. It 
would be too welcome news to be true.” 

‘Shame on you, you hardened and unnatural man,” cried the other brother, 
warmly ; ‘‘ prepare yourself for intelligence, which if you have any human feel- 
ing in your breast, will make even you shrink and tremble. What if we tell 
you that a poor unfortunate boy, a child in everything but never having known 
one of those tender endearments, or one of those lightsome hours which make 
our childhood a time to be remembered like a happy dream through all our af- 
ter life—a warmhearted, harmless, affectionate creature, who never offended 
you or did you wrong, but on whom you have vented the malice and hatred you 
have conceived for your nephew, and whom you have made an instrument for 
wreaking your bad passions upon him—what if we tell you that, sinking under 
your persecution, Sir, and the misery and ill-usage of a life short in years but 
long in suffering, this poor creature has gone to tell his sad tale where, for your 
part in it, you must surely answer ?” 

“Tf you tell me,” said Ralph, eagerly ; “if you tell me that he is dead, I 
forgive you allelse. If you tell me that he is dead, I am in your debt and 
bound to you for life. Heis! I see it in your faces. Who triumphs now? 
Is this your dreadful news, this your terrible intelligence? You see how it 
moves me. You did well to send. I would have travelled a hundred miles 
a-foot, through mud, mire, and darkness, to hear this news just at this time.” 

Even then moved as he was by this savage jcy, Ralph could see in the faces 
of the two brothers, mingling with their lock of disgust and horror, something 
of that indefinable compassion for himself which he had noticed before. 

“ And he brought you the intelligence, did he?” said Ralph, pointing with 
his finger towards the recess already mentioned ; “ and sat there, no doubt, to 
see me prostrated and overwhelmed by it! Ha, ha,ha! But I tell him that 
I'll be a sharp thorn in his side for many along day to come, and J tell you 
two again that you don’t know him yet, and that you'll rue the day you took 
compassion on the vagabond.” 

“ You take me for your nephew,” said a hollow, dejected voice ; ‘‘it would 
be better for you and for me too if I were he indeed.” 


The figure that he had seen so dimly, rose, and came slowly down. He | 


started back, for he found that he confronted—not Nicholas, as he had suppo- 

sed, but Brooker. 

Ralph had no reason that he knew, to fear this man ; he had never feared him 
before ; but the pallor which had been observed in bis face when he issued forth 
that night, came upon him again; he was seen to tremble, and his voice 
changed as he said, keeping his eyes upon him, 

“‘ What does this fellow heret Do you know he is a convict—a felon—a 
common thief!” 

“Hear what he has to tell you—oh, Mr. Nickleby, hear what he has to tell 
you, be he what he may,” cried the brothers, with such emphatic earnestness, 
that Ralph turned to them in wonder. They pointed to Brooker, and Ralph 
again gazed at him: as it seemed mechanically. 

“ That boy,” said the man, ‘that these gentlemen have been talking of—”’ 

“That boy,” repeated Ralph, looking vacantly at him. ; 

‘Whom I saw stretched dead and cold upon his bed, and who is now in his 

rave ’ 

a Who is now in his grave,” echoed Ralph, like one who talks im his sleep. 
The man raised his eyes, and clasped his hands solemnly together : 
«Was your oly son, so help me God in heaven !” 

In the midst of a dead silence, Ralph sat down, pressing his two bands upon 
his temples. He removed them after a minute, and never was there seen part 
of a living man, undisfigured by a wound, such a ghastly face as he then dis- 
closed. He looked fixedly at Brooker, who was by this time standing at a 
short distance from him, but did not say one word or make the slightest sound 
or gesture. 

“Gentlemen,” said the man, ‘I offer no excuses for myself. I am long 
past that. if in telling you how this has happened, I tell you that I was harsh- 
ly used and perhaps driven out of my real nature, I do it only as a necessary 
part of my story, and not to shield myself; I am a guilty man.” 

He stopped as if to recollect, and looking away from Ralph and addressing 
himself to the brothers, proceeded in a subdued and humble tone : 

“ Among those who once had dealings with this man, gentlemen—that’s from 
twenty to five-and-twenty years ago—there was one, a rough fox-hunting, hard- 
drioking gentleman, who had run through his gwn fortune, and wanted to squan- 
der away that of his sister; they were both orphans, and she lived with him and 
managed his house. I don’t know whether it was originally to back his in- 
fluence and try to over-persuade the young woman or not, but he,” poiating to 
Ralph, ‘‘used to go down to the house in Leicestershire pretty often, and stop 
there many days at atime. They had a great many dealings together, and he 
may have gone on some of those, or to patch up his client’s affairs, which were 
in a ruinous state—of course he went for profit. The gentlewoman was not a 
girl, but she was, I have heard say, handsome, and entitled to a pretty large 
property. In course of time he married her. The same love of gain which 
led him to contract this marriage, led to its being kept strictly private, for a 
clause in her father’s will declared that if she married without her brother's con- 
sent, the property in which she had only some life interest while she remained 
single, should pass away altogether to another branch of the family. The 
brother would give no consent that the sister didn’t buy and pay for handsome- 
ly ; Mr. Nickleby would consent to no such sacrifice, and so they went on keep- 
ing their marriage secret, and waiting for him to break his neck or die of a fever. 
He did neither, and meanwhile the result of this private marriage was a son.— 
The child was put out to nurse a long way off, his mother never saw him but 
once or twice and then by stealth, and his father—so eagerly did he thirst after 
the money which seemed to come almost within his grasp now, for his brother- 
in-law was very ill, and breaking more and more every day—never went near 
him, to avoid raising any suspicion. The brother lingered on, Mr. Nickleby’s 
wife constantly urged him to avow their marriage, he peremptorily refused She 
remained alone in a dull country house, seeing little or no company but riotous, 
drunken sportsmen. He lived in London and clung to his business. Angry 
quarrels and recriminations took place, and when they had been married nearly 
seven years, and were within a few weeks of the time when the brother’s death 
would have redeemed all, she eloped with a younger man and left him.” 

Here he paused, but Ralph did not stir, and the brothers signed to him to 
proceed. 

“Tt was then that I became acquainted with these circumstances from his 
own lips. They were no secrets then, for the brother and others knew them, 
but they were communicated to me not on this account, but because I was 
wanted. He followed the fugitives—some said to make money of his wife’s 
shame, but I believe to take some violent revenge, for that was as much his 
character as the other—perhaps more. He didn’t find them, and she died not 
long after. I don’t know whether he began to think he might like the child, or 
whether he wished to make sure that it should never fall into its mother’s hands, 
but before he went, he entrusted me with the charge of bringing it home. And 
I did so.” 

He went on from this point in a still more humble tone, and spoke ina very 
low voice, pointing to Ralph as he resumed. 

“He used me ill—cruelly—I reminded him in what, not long ago when I 
met him in the street—and I hated him. I brought the child home to his own 
house and lodged him in the front garret. Neglect had made him very sickly, 
and I was obliged to call in a doctor, who said he must be removed for change 
of air or he would die. I think that first put it in my head. I did it then. 
He was gone six weeks, and when he came back, I told him—with every 
circumstance well planned and proved ; nobody could have suspected me— 
that the child was dead and buried. He might have been disappointed in some 
intention he had formed, or he might have had some natural affection, but he 
was grieved at that, and I was confirmed in my design of opening up the secret 
one day, and making it a means ofgetting money from him. I had heard, like 
most other men, of Yorkshire schools. I took the child to one kept by a 
man named Squeers, and left it there. I gave him the name of Smike. I 
paid twenty pounds a-year for him for six years, never breathing the secret 
all the time, for I had left his father’s service after more hard usage, and quar- 
relled with him again I was sent away fromthis country. I have been away 
nearly eight years. Directly I came home again I travelled down into York- 
shire, and skulking in the village of an evening time, made enquiries about 
the boys at school, and found that this one, whom I had placed there, had run 
away with a young man bearing the name of his own father. I sought his fa- 
ther out in London, and hinting at what I could tell him, tried for a little mo- 
ney to support life, but he repulsed me with threats. I then found out his clerk, 
and going on from little to little, and showing him that there were good rea- 
sons for communicating with me, learnt what was going on ; and it was I who 
told him that the boy was no son of the man who claimed to be his father ll 
this time I had never seen the boy. At length I heard from this same source 
that he was very ill, and where he was. I travelled down there that I might 
reveal myself, if possible, to his recollection and confirm my story. I came 
upon him unexpectedly ; but before I could speak he knew me—he had good 

cause to remember me, poor lad—and I would have sw: rn to him if I had met 
him in the Indies ; I knew the piteous face I had seen in the little child. After a 
few days’ indecision, I applied tothe young gentleman in whose care he was, 
and I found that he was dead He knows how quickly he recognised me 
again, how often he had described me and my leaving bim at the school, and 
how he told him of a garret he recollected, which is the one I have spoken of, 








and in his father’s house to this day. This is my story ; I demand to be brought 
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face to face with the schoolmaster, and put to any possible proof of any part of 
it, and | will show that it’s too true, and that I have this guilt upon my soul.” 
' se er man!” said the brothers. ‘ What reparation can you make 
or this ? 

None, gentlemen, none! I have none to make, and nothing tohope now. 
Tam old in years, and older still in misery and care. This confession can 
bring nothing upon me but new suffering and punishment ; but I make it, and 
will abide by it whatever comes. I have been made the instrument of working 
out this dreadful retribution upon the head of aman who, in the hot pursuit of 
his bad ends, has persecuted and hunted down his own child to death. It 
must descend upon me too—] know it must fall—my reparation comes too late, 
and neither in this world nor in the next can [ have hope again !” 

He had hardly spoken, when the lamp, which stood upon the table close to 
where Ralph was seated, and which was the only one in the room, was thrown 
to the ground and left themin utter darkness. There was some trifling confu- 
sion in obtaining another light ; the interval was a mere nothing; but when it 
appeared, Ralph Nickleby was gone. 

he good brothers and Tim Linkinwater occupied some time in discussing 
the probability of his return, and when it became apparent that he would net 
come back, they hesitated whether or no to send after him. At length, re- 
membering how strangely and silently he had sat in one immoveable position 
during the interview, and thinking he might possibly be ill, they determined, 
although it was now very late, to send to his house on some pretence, and find- 
ing an excuse in the presence of Brooker, whom they knew not how to dispose 
of without consulting his wishes, they concluded to act upon this resolution 
before going to bed. 


CHAPTER LXI. 
WHEREIN NICHOLAS AND HIS SISTER FORFE!T THE GOOD OPINION OF ALL WORLD- 
LY AND PRUDENT PEOPLE. 
On the next morning after Brooker’s diselosure nad been made, Nicholas 
returned home. The meeting between him and those whom he had left there, 
was not without strong emotion on both sides, for they had been informed by 





his letters of what had occurred ; and besides that, his griefs was theirs, they 


mourned with him the death of one whose forlorn and helpless state had first 
established a claim npon their compassion,and whose truth of heart and grate- 
| fulearnest nature had every day endeared him tothem more and more. 

‘“‘T am sure,” said Mrs. Nickleby, wiping her eyes, and subbing bitterly, 
“«T have lost the best, the must zealous, and most attentive creatvre that has 
ever been a companion to me in my life—putting you, my dear Nicholas, and 
Kate, and your poor papa, and that well-behaved nurse who ran away with the 
linen and the twelve small forks, out of the question of course. Of all the 
tractable, equal-tempered, attached, and faithful beings that ever lived, I be- 
lieve he was the most so. To look round upon the garden now, that he took 
so much pride in, or to go into his room and see it filled with so many of those 
little contrivances for our comfort that he was so fond of making, and made so well 
and so little thought he would leave unfinished—I can’t bear it, I cannot really. 
Ah! This is a great trial tome, a great trial. It will be a comfort to you, my 
dear Nichoias, to the end of your life to recollect how kind and good you al- 
ways were to him—-so it will be to me to think what excellent terms we were 
always upon, and how fond he always was of me, poor fellow! It was very 
natural you should have been attached to him, my dear—very—and of course 
you were, and are very much cut up by this; I am sure it’s only necessary to 
look at you and see how changed you are, to see that; but nobody knows 
what my feelings are—nobody can—it’s quite impossible ! ” 

While Mrs. Nickleby, with the utmost sincerity, gave vent to her sorrows 
after her own peculiar fashion of considering herself foremost, she was not the 
only one who indulged such feelings. Kate, although well accustomed to for- 
get herself when others were to be considered, could not repress her grief ; 
Madeline was scarcely less moved than she; and poor, hearty, honest, little 
Miss La Creevy, who had come upon one of her visits while Nicholas was 
away, and had done nothing since the sad news arrived but console and cheer 
them all, no sooner beheld him coming in at the dour, than she sat herself down 
upon tie stairs, and bursting into a flood of tears, refused for along time to be 
comforted. 

“Tt hurts me so,” cried the poor body, ‘‘tosee him come back alone. I 
can’t help thinking what he must have suffered himself. [ wouldn’t mind so 
much if he gave way a little more, but he bears it so manfully.”’ 

‘* Why, so I should,” said Nicholas, ‘should I not *” 

“Yes, yes,” replied the little woman, ‘‘and bless you for a good creature ; 
but this does seem at first to a simple soul like me—I know it’s wrong to say 


so, and I shall be sorry for it presently—this does seem such a poor reward for 
all you have done.” 


““ Nay,” said Nicholas gently, ‘‘what better reward could I have than the 
knowledge that his last days were peaceful and happy, and the recollection that 
I was his constant companion, and was not prevented, as I might have been 
by a hundred circumstances, from being beside him?” 

“To be sure,” sobbed Miss La Creevy, “it’s very true, and I’m an ungrate- 
ful, impious, wicked little fool, I know.” 

With that, the good soul fell to crying afresh, and, endeavouring to recover 
herself, tried to laugh. The laugh and the cry meeting each other thus abrupt- 
ly had a struggle for the mastery, and the result was that it was a drawn battle, 
and Miss La Creevy went into hysterics. 

Waiting until they were all tolerably quiet and composed again, Nieholas, 
who stood in need of some rest after his long journey, retired to his own room, 
and throwing himself, dressed as he was, upon the bed, fell into a sound sleep 
When he awoke he found Kate sitting by his bedside, who, seeing that he had 
opened his eyes, stooped down to kiss him. 

“‘T came to tell you how glad I am to see you home again.” 

* But I can’t tell you how glad I am to see you, Kate.” 

‘“‘ We have been wearying so for your return,”’ said Kate, ‘ mama and I, and 
—and Madeline.” 

“‘ You said in your last letter that she was quite well,”’ said Nicholas, rather 
hastily, and colouring as he speke. ‘ Has nothing been said since I have been 
away about any future arrangements that the brothers have in contemplation 
for her?” 

«Oh, not a word,” replied Kate, ‘‘ I can’t think of parting from her without 
sorrow ; and surely, Nicholas, you don't wish it.” 

Nicholas coloured again, and, sitting down beside his sister on a little couch 
near the window, said, 

“No, Kate, no, I donot I might strive to disguise my real feelings from 
anybody but you; but I will tell you that—briefly and plainly, Kate—that I 
love her.” 

Kate's eyes brightened, and she was going to make some reply, when Nicho- 
las laid his hand upon her arm, and went on: 

** Nobody must know this but you. She last of all.” 

“Dear Nicholas !” 

« Last of all—never, though never is a long day. Sometimes I try to think 
that the time may come when I may honestly tell her this ; but it is so far off, 
in such distant perspective, so many years must elapse before it comes, and 
when it does come (if ever), I shall be so unlike what I am now, and shall have 
so outlived my days of youth and romance—though not, I am sure, of love for 
her—that even I feel how visionary all such hopes must be, and try to crush 
them rudely myself and have the pain over, rather than suffer time to wither 
them, and keep the disappointment in store. No, Kate; since I have been 
absent, I have had, in that poor fellow who is gore, perpetually before my eyes 
another instance of the munificent liberality of these noble brothers. As far as 
in me lies I will deserve it, and if I have wavered in my bounden duty to them 
before, I am now determined to discharge it rigidly, and to put forther delays 
and temptations beyond my reach.” : 

‘« Before you say another word, dear Nicholas,” said Kate, turning pale, “ you 
must hear what I have to tell you. I came on a, but I had not the cou- 
rage. What you say now gives me new heart.” She faltered, and burst into 
tears. 

There was that in her manner which prepared Nicholas for what was coming. 
Kate tried to speak, but her tears prevented her. 

“Come, you foolish girl,” said Nicholas; “why Kate, Kate, be a woman. 
I think I know what you would tell me. It concerns Mr. Frank, does it 
not?” 

Kate sunk her head upon his shoulder, and sobbed out “ Yes.” 

“ And he has offered you his hand, perhaps, since I have been away,” said 
Nicholas; is that it? Yes. Well, well; it’s not so difficult, you see, to tell 
me, after all. He offered you his hand '” 

“« Which I refused,” said Kate. 

** Yes ; and why ?” , ; : 

“T told him,” she said, in a trembling voice, ‘all that I have since found you 
told mama, and while I could not conceal from him, and cannot from you that 
—that it was a pang and a great trial, I did so firmly, and begged bim not to 
see me any more.” : . ‘ 

“That's my own brave Kate!” said Nicholas, pressing ber to his breast.— 
“T knew you would ” 

“ He tried to alter my resolution,” said Kate, “and declared that be my de- 
cision what it might, he would not only inform his uncles of the step he had 
taken, but would communicate it to you also, directly you returned. I am 
afraid,” she added, her momentary composure forsaking her, “I am afraid 1 
may not have said strongly enough how highly I felt such disinterested love 
should be regarded, and how earnestly I prayed for his future happiness. If 
you do talk together, I should—I should like him to know that.” 
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And did you suppose, Kate, when you had made this sacrifice to what you 
knew was right and honourable, that [ should shrink from mine ?” said Nicholas 
tenderly. 

“On, no! not if your position had been the same, but—” 

“ But it is the same,” interrupted Nicholas ; ‘‘ Madeline is not the near rela- 
tion of our benefactors, but she is closely bound to them by ties as dear, and I 
was first entrusted with her history, specially because they reposed unbounded 
confidence in me, and believed that I was true as steel. How base would it be 
of me to take advantage of the circumstances which placed her here, or of the 
slight service I was happily able to render her, and to seek to engage her affec- 
tions when the result must be, if I succeeded, that the brothers would be dis- 
appointed in their darling wish of establishing her as their own child, and that I 
must seem to hope to build my fortunes on their compassion for the young 
creature whom I had so meanly and unworthily eatrapped, turning her very gra 
titude and warmth of heart to my own purpose and account, and trading in her 
misfortune! I, too, whose duty and pride and pleasure, Kate, it is, to have 
other claims upon me which I will never forget, and who have the means of a 
comfortable and happy life already, and have no right to look beyond it! | 
have determined to remove this weight from my mind; I doubt whether I have 
not done wrong even now; and to day I will without reserve or equivocation 
disclose my real reasons to Mr. Cheeryble, and implore him totake immediate 
measures for removing this young lady to the shelter of some other roof.” 

“To-day ' so very soon !” 

“T have thought of this for weeks, and why should I postpone it? If the 
scene through which I have just passed has taught me to reflect and awakened 
me to a more anxious and careful sense of duty, why should I wait until the 
impression has cooled? You would not dissuade me, Kate ; now would you?” 

‘*You may grow rich you know,” said Kate 

‘““T may grow rich!” repeated Nicholas, with a mournful smile, “ay, and | 
may growold. But rich or poor, or old or young, we shali ever be the same to 
each other, and in that our comfort lies. What if we have but one home! It 
can never be a solitary one to you and me. What if we were to remain so 
true to these first impressions as to form no others? It is but one more link to 
the strong chain that binds us together. It seems but yesterday that we were 
playfellows, Kate, and it will seem but to-morrow that we are staid old people, 
looking back then to these cares as we look back now to those of our childish 
days, and recoliecting with a melancholy pleasure that the time was when they 
could move us. Perhaps then, when we are quaint old folks and talk of the 
times when our step was lighter and our hair not grey, we may be even thank- 
ful for the trials that so endeared us to each other, and turned our lives into that 
current down which we shall have glided so peacefully and calmly. And hav- 
ing caught some inkling of our story, the young people about us—as young as 
you and I are now, Kate—shall come to us for sympathy, and pour distresses 
which hope and inexperience could scarcely feel enough for, into the compas- 
sionate ears of the old bachelor bro:her and his maiden sister.” 

Kate smiled through her tears as Nicholas drew this picture, but they were 
not — of sorrow, althongh they continued to fall when he had ceased to 
speak. 

“Am I notright, Kate ?” he said, after a short silence. 

‘Quite, quite, dear brother; and I cannot tell you how happy I am that I 
have avted as you would have had me.” 

“You don’t regret ?” 

“ N—n—no,” said Kate timidly, tracing some pattern upon the ground with 
her little foot. ‘I don’t regret having done what was honourable and right, of 
course, but I do regret that this should have ever happened —at least sometimes 
I regret it, and sometimes—I don’t know what I say ; [am but a weak girl 
Nicholas, and it has agitated me very much.” 

It is no vaunt to affirm that if Nicholas had had ten thousand pounds at the 
minute, he would, in his generous affection for the owner of that blushing 
cheek and downcast eye, have bestowed its utmost farthing, in perfect forget- 
fulness of himself, to secure her happiness. But all he could do was to com- 
fort and console her by kind words ; and words they were of such love and 
kindness and cheerful encouragement, that poor Kate threw lier arms about his 
neck and declared she would weep no more. 

‘© What man,” thonght Nicholas proudly, while on his way soon afterwards 
to the Brother's house, ‘ would not be sufficiently rewarded for any sacrifice of 


fortune, by the possession of such a heart as that, which, but that hearts weigh | 
Frank has money and | 


light and gold and silver heavy, is beyond all praise. 


wants no more. Where would it buy him sucha treasure as Kate! And yet 


in unequal marriages, the rich party is always supposed to make a great sacrifice, | 


and the other to get a good bargain! But I am thinking like a lover, or like an 
ass, which I suppose is pretty nearly the same.” 

Checking thoughts so little adapted to the business on which he was bound 
by such self-reproofs as this and many others no less sturdy, he proceeded on 
his way and presented himself before Tim Linkinwater. 

“Ah! Mr. Nickleby,” cried Tim, ‘God bless you ! how d’ye do! Well? 
Say you're quite well and never bet'er—do now.” 

** Quite,” said Nicholas, shaking him by both hands. 

“Ah!” said Tim, “you look tired though, now I come to look at you. Hark! 
there he is, d’ye hear him? That was Dick the blackbird. He hasn’t been 
himself since you've been gone. He’d never get on without you now; hetakes 
as naturally to you as lie does to me ” 

“« Dick is a far less sagacious fellow than I supposed him, if he thinks I am 
half su well worthy of his notice as you,’’ replied Nicholas. 

“ Why I'll tell you what, Sir,” said Tim, standing in his favourite attitude 
and pointing upto the cage with the feather of bis pen, “it’s a very extraordi 
nary thing about that bird, that the only people he ever takes the smallest no- 
tice of are Mr. Charles and Mr. Ned and you and me.” 

Here Tim stopped and glanced anxiously at Nicholas; then unexpectedly 
catching his eye repeated, ‘‘and you and me, Sir, and you and me.” Andthen 
he glanced at Nicholas again, and, squeezing his hand, said, *‘I am a bad one 
at putting off anything Iam interested in. I didn’t mean to ask you, but I 
should like to hear a few particulars about that poor boy. Did he mention 
Cheeryble Brothers at all ?” 

“Yes,” said Nicholas, ‘ many and many a time.’ 

“That was right of him,” returned Tim, wiping bis eyes, ‘that was very 
right of him.” 

‘** And he mentioned your name a score of times,’ said Nicholas, “and often 
bade me carry back his love to Mr. Linkinwater.” 

“No, no, did he though?” rejoined Tim, ne outright. ‘ Poor fellow ! 
I wish we could have had him buried intown. There isn’t such a burying- 
ground in all London as that little oue on the other side of the square—there 
are counting-houses all around it, and if you go in there on a fine day you can 
see the books and safes through the open windows And he sent his love to me, 
did he? I didn’t expect he would have thought of me. Poor fellow, poor fel- 
low! His love too!” 

Tim was so completely overcome by this little mark of recollection, that, he 
was quite unequal to any further conversation at the moment. Nicholas there- 
fore slipped quietly out, and went to brother Charles’s room. 

If he had previously sustained his firmness and fortitude, it had been by an 
effort which had cost him no little pain ; but the warm welcome, the hearty man- 
ner, the homely unaffected commiseration of the good old man went to his 
heart, and no inward struggle could prevent his showing it. 

«Come, come, my dear Sir,’”’ said the benevolent merchant ; ‘‘ we must not 
be cast down, no, no. We must learn to bear misfortune, and we must remem- 
ber that there are many sources of consolation even in death. Every day that 
this poor lad had lived, he must have been less and less qualified for the worla, 
and more unhappy in his own deficiencies. It is better as it is, my dear Sir. 
Yes, yes, yes, it’s better as it is.” 

“ [have thought of all that, Sir,” replied Nicholas, clearing his throat. “I 
feel it, I assure you.” 

“Yes, that’s well,” replied Mr. Cheeryble, who, in the midst of all his com- 
forting, was quite as much taken aback as honest old Tim; “that’s well 
ae ismy brother Ned? Tim Linkinwater, Sir, where is my brother 

e ” 

“ Gone out with Mr. Trimmers, about getting that unfortunate man into the 
hospital, and sending a nurse to his children,” said Tim. 

**My brother Ned is a fine fellow—a great fellow !’" exelaimed brother Charles 
as he shut the door and returned to Nicholas. ‘ He will be overjoyed to see 
you, my dear Sir: we have been speaking of you every day ” 

“To tell you the truth, Sir, I am glad to find you alone,” said Nicholas, with 
some natural hesitation, “ for I am anxious to say something to you. Can you 
spare me a very few minutes?” 

Surely, surely,” returned brother Charles, looking at him with an anxious 
countenance. ‘Say on, my dear Sir, say on.” 

“T scarcely know how or where to begin,” said Nicholas. “If ever one 
mortal had reason to be penetrated with love and reverence for another, with 
such attachment as would make the hardest service in his behalf a pleasure and 
delight, with such grateful recollections as must rouse the utmost zeal and fideli- 

ty of his nature, those are the feelings which I should entertain for you, 
and do, from my heart and soul, be'ieve me.” 

“I do believe you,” replied the old gentleman, “ and I am happy in the be 
lief. I have never doubted it; Inevershall J am sure I never shall.” 

“Your telling me that so kindly,” said Nicholas, ‘““emboldens me to pro- 


ceed. When you first took me into your confidence and despatched me on 
those missions to Miss Bray, | shou'd have told you that I had seen her long 
before, that her beauty had made an impression upon me which I could not ef 
face, and tha: I had fruitless!y endeavoured to trace her and become acquainted 
with her history. I did not tell you so, because I vainly thought I could con- 
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quer my weaker feelings, and render every consideration subservient to my duty 
to you.” 

“Mr. Nickleby,” said brother Charles, ‘‘you did not violate the confidence 
I placed in you, or take an unworthy advantage of it. I am sure you did not.”’ 

“T did not,” said Nicholas, firmly. ‘Although I found that the necessity 
for self-command and restraint became every day more imperious and the difficul- 
ty greater, I never for one instant spoke or looked but as I would have done had 
you been by. I never for one moment deserted my trust, nor have I to this in- 
stant. But I find that constant association and companionship with this sweet 
gil is fatal to my peace of mind, and may prove destructive to the resolutions 

made in the beginning and uf to this time have faithfully kept. In short, Sir, 
I cannot trust myself, and I implore and beseech you to remove this young lady 
from under the charge of my mother and sister without delay. I know that to 
any one but myself—to you who consider the immeasurable distance between 
me and this young lady, who is now your ward and the object of your peculiar 
care—my i | her even in thought must appear the height of rashness and 
presumption. I know it isso. But who can see her as | have seen,—who can 
know what her life has been, and not Jove her? I have no excuse but that, and 
as I cannot fly from temptation, and cannot repress this passion with its object 
constantly before ine, what can I do but pray and beseech you to remove it, and 
leave me to forget her !”’ 

‘*Mr. Nickleby,” said the old man, after a short silence, ‘you can do no 








{ 


more. I was wrong to expose a young manlike you to this trial. I might have 
foreseen what would happen. Thank you, Sir, thank you. Madeline shall be 
removed.” 


“Tf you would grant me one favour, dear Sir, and suffer her to remember me 
with esteem by never revealing to her this confession—” 

‘*T will take care,” said Mr. Cheeryble. ‘And now, is this all you have to 
tell me ?” 

“No!” returned Nicholas, meeting his eye, ‘it is not.” 

“‘T know the rest,” said Mr. Cheeryble, apparently very much relieved by 
this prompt reply. ‘* When did it come to your knowledge ?” 

‘“* When I reached home this morning.” 

“You felt it your dutv immediately te come to me, and tell me what your 
sister no doubt acquainted you with ?”’ 
__._ “I did,” said Nicholas, ‘* though [ could have wished to have spoken to Mr. 
Frank first.” 





“Frank was with me last night,” replied the old gentleman. ‘ You have 
done well, Mr Nickleby—very well, Sir—and I thank you again.” 
Upon this head Nicholas requested permission to add a few words. He ven- 


tured to hope that nothing he had said would lead to the estrangement of 
Kate and Madeline, who had formed an attachment for each other, any interrup- 
tion of which would, he knew, be attended with great pain to them, and, most 
of all, with remorse and pain to him, as its unhappy cause. Wheu these things 
were all forgotten he hoped that Frank and he might still be warm friends, and 
that no word or thought of his humble home, or of her who was well contented 
to remain there and share his quiet fortunes, would ever again disturb the har- 
mony between them. He recounted, as nearly as he could, what had passed 
between him and Kate that morning ; speaking of her with such warmth of 
pride and affection, and dwelling so cheerfully upon the confidence they had of 
overcoming any selfish regrets and living contented and happy in each other’s 
love, that few could have heard him unmoved. More moved himself than he 
had been yet, he expressed in a few hurried words—as expressive perhaps as 
the most eloquent phrases—his devotion to the brothers, and his hope that he 
might live and die in their service. 

To all this, brother Charles listened in profound silence, and with his chair 
so turned from Nicholas that his face could not be seen. He had not spoken 
either in his accustomed manner, but with a certain stiffness and embarrass- 
ment very foreign to it Nicholas feared he had offended him. He said, 
** No—no—he had done quite right,” but that was all. 
| Frank isa heedless, foolish fellow,” he said, after Nicholas had paused for 

some time, ‘a very heedless, foolish fellow. I will take care that this is 

brought to a close without delay. Let us say no more upon the subject ; it’s 
| a very painful one tome. Come to me in half an hour, [ have strange things 
| to tell you, my dear Sir, and your uncle bas appointed this afternoon for your 
waiting upon him with me.” 

“Waiting upon him! With you Sir!” cried Nicholas. 

‘“‘Ay, with me,” replied the old gentleman. ‘ Return to me in half an hour, 
and I’|] tell you more.” 

Nicholas waited upon him at the time mentioned, and then learnt all that 
had taken place on the previous day, and all that was known of the appointment 
Ralph had nade with the brothers which was for that night, and for the better 
understanding of which it will be requisite to return and follow his own footsteps 
from the house of the twin brothers. Therefore we leave Nicholas somewhat 
reassured by the restored kindness of their manner towards him, and yet sensi- 
ble that it was different from what it had been (though he scarcely knew in 
what respect,) and full of uneasiness, uncertainty, and disquiet. 





A VISIT TO BETHLEHEM AND THE DEAD SEA. 
BY C. G. ADDISON, ESQ., OF THE INNER TEMPLE. 


Departure from Jerusalem—Convent of Elias—Bethlehem—Ancient church and Monas- 
tery—Grotto of the Nativity—Valuable relics—Pools of Solotmon—Route to the Dead 
Sea—Ancient Cemeteries—Ruins—Fountains of Elisha—Village of Rihhah— Bedouin 
Arabs—Solitary Castle—Plain of Jericho—Its past and present statemThe desolation 
of the country—The cause thereof. 

“Ha da quel latu, donde il giorno appare, 
Del felice Giordan le nobil onde, 
‘ ‘s ‘ ‘ e, donde 
Austro portar le suol piovoso nembo, 
Betelem, che’l gran Parto accolse in grembo.” 


“ Where morning gilds the city’s eastern side, 
The sacred Jordan pours its gentle tide. 
Extended lie against the setting day 
The sandy borders of the midland sea : 
And on the rainy south the hallow’d earth 
Of Bethle’em, where the Lord received his birth.” 
Tasso. 

Nov. 25.—It was a dull and gloomy morning as we rode through the narrow 
winding streets of Jerusalem, and amid the dingy and diepidutel dwellings of 
the Christian quarter. A few women in dark and tattered garments were 
slipping and sliding with naked feet along the muddy pathways, and some little 
children, with a few rags only to cover their nakedness, stood shivering with 
the wet and cold at the different doorways. 

We rode through el Bab el Scham, ‘the Damascus gate,” and, turning to 
the left, we descended the steep hill on which Jerusalem stands, into the deep 
ravine, supposed to be the ancient valley of Gihon, leaving on our right a large, 
ancient cistern, called the pool of Hezekiah We then toiled over the opposite 
rugged and barren eminence, and proceeded across a wild, rocky, and desolate 
country. Here and there a patch of cultivated ground, or some scanty clumps 
of grass and bushes, met the eye; but, with the exception of these, the whole 
landscape presented a scene of almost frightful desolation Bare rocks, riven 
and splintered, and arid eminences, rose one behind the otherin almost endless 
succession, and neither a tree nor a house diversified the monotony of the 
scenery. The dark clouds, swept by the wind, brushed along the summit of 
the loftier hills, and the wild blast whistled shrilly among the rocks, as it swept 
down the ravines and gulleys, 

We were overtaken by one of the drenching showers which were ever and 

anon whirled rapidly across the country. Fortunately the Greek convent of 
Elias was near at hand, and galloping along a stony road to the summit of the 
eminence on which it stands, we were hospitably admitted by a worthy eccle- 
siastic under shelter of the extensive edifice. I was introduced to the supe- 
rior; and this gentleman, and Evangela my servant, had scarcely exchanged 
two words ere they discovered that they were compatriots, being both natives 
of the island of Cyprus. The superior seemed greatly delighted with the dis- 
covery, and, as Evangela had but lately quitted his native land, he made many 
earnest and anxious inquiries concerning the friends he had left there many 
years ago. He begged me to allow him to accompany me into his apartments, 
in order that he might enjoy a long conversation about his home, bis lovely 
island, his beautiful Cyprus, as he fondly and justly called it. 
We entered a plain whitewashed room, and seated ourslves on a large yellow 
divan Some of the brothers brought me brandy and rosolio in very small glass- 
es placed ona tray, which I had the greatest difficulty in excusing myself from 
taking. Iam sorry to find that in all the convents it is a prevalent notion that 
Englishmen are very fond of ardent spirits, and great surprise has, I have gen- 
erally observed, been manifested on my refusal to drink brandy. 

The superior appeared to be between forty and fifty years of age ; he was habited 
in the dark purple robe and tall black hat usually worn by the Greek priests and 
he dangled a rosary and crucifix inhis hands. After satisfying his curiosity about 
Cyprus and his Cypriote friends, he became very anxious to learn my history, and 
the motives of my voyage. He asked a great many simple questions about the 


extent of sea I had to traverse to get back to England, and seemed perfectly as- 
tonished to hear that it was possible to get there from Jerusalem without traver- 
sing more than three-and-twenty miles of water. 

*T am tired,” said he, “ of living in this dreary and desolate country; it is 
the conviction that I am acting in obedience to the command of God alone that 
induces me to remain. I long to see once again the orange bowers and the tall 
feathery palm trees of my native land.” 





“T will give you,” said he, “ signore, some of our famous Cyprian wine t 
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taste ;”’ and he shortly produced a curious shaped bottle, containing some wine 
of excellent quality. 

“ This I have had,” he remarked, “the greatest difficulty in procuring, and 
it has cost no triflng sum of money. You must knew that I left Cyprus at the 
time of the dreadful massacres committed there by the Turks about thirteen 
years ago. I was an inhabitant of the village of Amathout, which was almost 
entirely destroyed. The old men, and those that were not fit for slaves, were 
either massacred or thrown into the sea, and myself and a younger brother only 
escaped by a rapid flight across the mountains. I had a sister, of whom I have 
heard nothing from that day to the present time ; her lot is, in all human proba- 
bility, that of a domestic slave in some one of the Turkish harems.” 

The Greeks, he informed me, were slaughtered indiscriminately ; priests and 
laymen, and the convents in many parts, and particularly in the mountain of the 
Holy Cross, were utterly destroyed. 

** You cannot imagine, signore, the terror that existed among all classes of 
people throughout the island, in consequence of the barbarous cruelties which 
were inflicted tpon the old and young by the savage Turks. Quantities of in- 
fants and young children under four years of age were thrown into the sea.— 
Some of my Own aged relations were cruelly massacred, and I should myself 
have fallen a victim, had I not luckily succeeded in making my escape !” 

He told me he was then attached to the holy brotherhood of the Greek church, 
and that the savage malignity of the Turks was more particularly directed 
against the Greek priests. 

These massacres were brought about by the Greek rebellion in the Morea 
and the Grecian islands. I thought the accounts must be a little exaggerated, 
but my worthy host assured me it was impossible to give an adequate idea of 
the scenes of horror then enacted in the island of Cyprus. The Turks, he said, 
were transported with an ungovernable fury against all the Greek population 
of the island, and it was thought they would have exterminated the whole of 
them. 

The convent was clean and airy, and the room in which I was received was 
comfortably matted, and furnished with a handsome divan. The worthy supe- 
rior conducted me to the church, which was adorned with a great number of 
pictures of samts and martyrs, and of sacred subjects, all highly esteemed by 
the brotherhood. 

As soon as the rain had subsided, I walked out on the terrace on the top of 
the building, from whence I enjoyed au extensive and magnificent view of Je- 
rusalem, the Mount of Olives, and the mountains bordering the Dead Sea on 
the one side, and of Bethlehem on the other. 

We now proceeded on our route, thanking the kind people for their civilities, 
when my young servant, who was desirous of showing off his equestrianiem to 
his admiring countryman, pricked his horse with a pointed instrument, with 
which the donkey boys here admonish their jackasses, and was in an instant 
laid sprawling in the mud. A little chagrin, however, and a good plastering of 
filth, were all the injuries he sustained, and we trotted on to Bethlehem. 

In half an hour after leaving the convent, we entered the outskirts of the vil- 
lage, and rode through several groups of idlers, men and women, most of whom 
were smoking. It is curious to observe the time that these smokers will sit at 
their doorways, or on their housetops, in a state of listless stupidity, apparently 
without one thought or idea in their heads. We descended along the edge of 
a deep and extensive valley, which swept off in the direction of the Dead Sea, 
and we observed directly opposite us the large monastery and the church sup- 
posed to be erected over the spot where our Saviour was born. 

We rode up toa small door, and, dismounting, we entered the ancient and 
magnificent church built by the Empress Helena, the mother of Constantine, 
more than fifteen hundred years ago, at the period of her pious pilgrimage 
through the Holy Land. It is the most venerable sacred edifice in all Pales- 
tine. A quadruple row of forty ancient Corinthian columns, each of one single 
piece of stone, and about thirty feet in height, support a barn roof, constructed 
of large beams of timber. The church was perhaps never finished, and this roof 
may therefore have been a subsequent erection to keep out the wet, but the 
probability is that the roof was always of wood, and constructed of the cedar of 
Lebanon, as some of the columns still support immense and richly carved beams 
of cedar as old as the time of Helena, for on the wall above, resting upon these 
massive beams, are still to be seen remains of the ancient and beautiful mosaics 
with which all the walls of this venerable and magnificent edifice were once 
covered. Great portions of these mosaics exist at the western end of the build- 
ing ; they are formed of small square pieces of different coloured stones, and 
the figures represented appear to be near three feet in height ; they have the 
stiff formal appearance of all the Greek mosaics, but have nevertheless a strik- 
ing and majestic effect There are numerous inscriptions in the Roman and 
Greek character under the figures, but from their height, and the distance at 
which they are viewed, I found them perfectly illegible. The superior of the 
monastery, who accompanied me round the church, informed me that they were 
texts from seripture, and that the mosaics which formerly covered the walls 
ot the entire church represented the different great incidents of our Saviour's 
life. Small fragments of them are constantly tumbling from above, and are 
carried away and treasured by the pilgrims as holy and valuable relics. 

At the top of this magnificent colonnade, forming the nave, a wall has bar- 
barously been built, so as to separate from it that part of the building which an- 
swers to the choir in our cathedrals. This has been formed into a separate and 
distinct church, which is possessed by the Greeks. The whole of the venerable 
edifice has, in fact, been divided and partitioned among the different sects of 
Christians. ‘The Armenians have the nave, the Greeks the choir, and the Ro- 
man Catholics the grotto of the nativity. In these respective portions of the 
sacred church these different sects have each erected their own altars, whereon 
they celebrate their own mysterious rites, and where they parade their own 








clergy, exhibit their sacred relics, and display their pretended miracles. These 
people, who are here sheltered under the same roof, hate one another with the 
greatest bitterness, and revile and ridicule each other’s snperstitious rites and 
practices. 

At the period of Christmas, said my lively French cicerowe, when they ce- 
lebrate the great fetes commemorative of the birth of Christ, the most despe- 
rate quarrels often take place between the monks and clergy, whenever they in 
any way interfere with each other’s movements, or disturb one another in the 
due celebration of the rites and mysteries of their religion. To such an extent 
even has this fanatical strife on some occasions been carried, that the Turkish 
police and Turkish soldiers have been brought in to repress the fury of the ec 
clesiastical combatants, and preserve the peace. 

What an edifying picture to the Moslems is here exhibited by those who pro- 
fess to be guided by the principles of the gospel ! ; 

On passing to the other side of the modern wall, which divides the nave from 
the three other branches of the building forming the cross, may be seen several 
ancient Corinthian columns and pilasters which adorn the eastern end of the 
edifice. On either side of what was apparently once the high altar extends a 
colonnade, and there is a noble and lofty screen of carved wood of the richest 
workmanship, attributed by my cicerone to a sculptor of Constantinople. It is 
one of the richest and most magnificent screens of carved wood I ever saw, 
and is elaborately decorated with numerous small columns richly gilded and 
carved, between which are patterns of vine leaves, and branches of grapes, 
birds, and figures of saints. About ten or twelve feet from the ground extends 
a row of twenty-five eagles, each holding a chord in its beak, to which is at- 
tached a painted ostrich egg. There is also an oak pulpit elaborately carved, 
and on the surrounding walls of the church may still be seen large portions of 
the ancient mosaic work, particularly in an arched recess, which appears to have 
been magnificently adorned. Almost all the marble pavement of the nave is 
gone; it was carried away by the Moslems to form the pavement of the mosque 
of Omar at Jerusalem. 

We visited the altar dedicated to “the wise men of the cast,” and also the 
marble star marked on the pavement, which, say the worthy monks, corresponds 
with the point in the heavens where the miraculous star which went before the 
wise men became stationary! It is placed directly over the spot in the subter- 
ranean grotto below, where, as it is alleged, our Saviour was born. 

After paying a visit tothe superior of the monastery in his apartments, we 
were furnished by the monks with large wax tapers, and forthwith descended by 
a flight of stone steps into “ the grotto of the nativity.” We passed along @ 
narrow passage, the walls of which were plastered, but the native rock was 
seen above. Onthe left hand side of the grotto I was shown a recess lined 
with marble, said to have been the sleeping-place of Joseph on the night of our 
Saviour’s birth. A little further onward I peeped through a grated window in- 
to a dark chamber below, which, according to the priestly traditions, is ‘the 
tomb of the innocents !”” 

After proceeding a few paces onward, we halted at a low door, which was 
suddenly thrown open by a monk, and a blaze of light from fifty massive gold 
and silver lamps, shedding a glowing and almost dazzling effulgence upon a richly 
decorated marble chamber, announced to us “the chapel of the nativity.” We 
walked across a marbie floor to a recess, where was a marble trough, made to 
represent a manger, and in the centre of the recess was a large star, com od 
of marble jasper and silver, which had around it the inscription, “ Hic de aru 
Virgine Jesus Christus natus est”’ Above extended a ceiling adorned with 
satin and gold, from which depended fourteen massive lamps hung on silver 
chains. There were several other recesses made to correspond, with cribs or 
stalls for horses, which, according to the monks and priests, existed on the spot 
at the time of the birth of Christ; each of these is ornamented with five lamps, 


kept constantly burning 

Of the lamps which shed their soft light throughout this magnificent marble 
chapel, many have been presented by different princes of Christend »m ; seven- 
tee belong to the Greeks, nineteen to the Latins, and ten to the Armenians. 


The roof is decorated with silk hangings, and is supported by two marble co- 
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Jumns, which, with some others in a differeut part of the grutto,are said to have 
been placed to sustain the weight of the church above. Two of the marble 
stones of the pavement are broken in pieces ; this, it is said, was done by the 
monks, to prevent the Moslems from carrying them away in common with the 
marble pavement of the church above, to decorate the great mosque of Omar at 
Jerusalem. 

In another portion of the grotio we were shown the pretended tomb of St 
Jerom, his school, and the tombs of Santa Paula, and her son St. Eustachius ! 
and inthe refectory of the convent the hand of one of the Innocents, enclosed 
ina glass case! On the outskirts of Bethlehem we visited a sma! grotto, 
ealled the Gro'to of the Madouna, and from the slight eminence above it we 
enjoyed a fine and extensive view of the surrounding couutry, A deep and 
rather romantic valley wound below, and barien ranges of stony mountains rose 
ridge behind ridge in the direct.on of the Dead Sea. 

About an hour's ride to the swuttward of Bethlehem are the springs and the 
large cisterns called the Pools of So owon, said to have béen constructed by 
that monarch for the purpose of supplying Jerusalem with water, The springs 
are supposed to be the fountain of Epham, the waters of which were brought 
to Jerusalem by Solomon The largest cistern is six hundred and sixty teet 
in length, by two hundred and seventy in breadth They have all lately been 
Thsona, and the water at present flows freely through them, and pesses along 
the ancient aqueduct to the holy city. These structures are evidently of bigh 
antiquity. 

The gates of Jerusalem are closed every night at sunset, and on our return 
we unfortunately arrived at the Damascus gate just afier it had been shut by 
the soldiers. We knocked loudly, and held a loug parley with the guard with- 
inside. My firman was pushed through the bottom of the dvor, and. after hav- 
ing been inspected, | was told that they would send to the goveruor's house for 
the keys We accordingly all wai ed very patiently for about twenty minutes 
in the cold wind and rain, when the keys appeared to be brought, for there was 
a jingling and creaking of bol:s and locks, but, to our great disappointment. the 
firman was handed back, with the pithy remark that it contained vo direction 
to governors of fortified towns to open their gates. 

e were therefore constrained to seek the best lodging we could for the 
night, Fortunately we foind a Greek chapel about half « mile from the city, 
and by the side of it a smal! chahweh, or coffee-shop. The chapel was imme- 
diately offered me asa sleeping place, mats were placed on the cod stone floor, 
and the hospiable people pro ured us eggs, and bread, and fried Indian corn, 
wherewith to satisfy the cravings of hunger. Another poor traveller, who 
came in wet thro gh, was also offered a snelter inthe church: and with our 
pipes aod hot coffee we managed to pass a tolerably comforiable night. 

Nov 26 —The gates were opened at sunrise, the clouds and rain had all 
blown away, and mounting our horses, we rode to our lodgings in the Casa 
Nuova. 

At 10 o'clock I left Jerusalem for Jericho, accompanied by an active mu'e 
teer, who was recommended to me by the worthy friars of the convent. We 
crossed the valley of Jehoshaphat, then ascended the southern sde of the 
Mount of Olives to the village of Bethany, and from thence we had alinost a 
constant descent to the valley of the Jordan This is one of the wost savage 
and desolate rides that can well be imagined ; the road continues, for the most 
part, amid a series of bare, craggy mountains, which are split and torn into fan- 
tastic shapes. Sometimes it traverses dreary tracks of rock and shingle; at 
others it winds along a nar ow stony valley hemmed in by black rocks and pre- 
cipitous hills; not a tree or shrub, or even a blade of grass, can anywhere be 
seen, not a human being, neither the dwelling of man, nor even a beast ora 
bird. It is an awful desolation of stones and crags, abandoned and cheerless. 

After riding for about two hours, we skirted along the edge of a deep gorge, 
at the bottom of which flowed a mouniain stream, whose winding course could 
be marked far below by a thin z\g zag belt of green foliage, w: ich was delig! t 
fully refreshing to the eye. A lofty and almost perpendicular wall of rock 
reared itself un the opposite side of the gorge, and thrust its craggy s\mmits 
into the clouds. Excavated in the face of this, on a level with ourselves, I 
observed numerous regularly-shaped doorways, which appeared to lead into 
subterranean chambers; they have all the appearance of ancient tombs, but 
are strangely and inaccessibly situated. My guide averred that they were an- 
ciently used as habitations by hermits and ascetics Although within pistol- 
shot of us, yet we were separated from them by a gorge about eight hundred 
feet in depth, and it seemed perfectly impossible to scale the rocks in which they 
were cut. Our surprise therefore was great, when we suadenly heard the shout 
of a human voice proceeding from one of these chambers, fol owed by two or 
three prolonged cries, which were echoed and re-echoed among the crags with 
@ startling loudness. I shouted in reply, but no ove was visible, and the mu- 
leteer swore that it was the disturbed spirit of some Santon, who was revisit- 
ing the aerial domic le, which he formerly inhabited. 

t is odd that human beings can exist in sucha place ; for although the rocks 
may be scaleable, yet the toii of asce, ding to the little aerial doorways must be 
tremendous; and it is clear that the only means of subsistence which the oc- 
eupiers possess must be derived from the banks of the stream below, where it 
is po-sible that some slight patches of alluvial soil may exist sufficient to pro- 

duce a few roots and vegetab es, and herbage for goats. In every direction 
above the stream, far and near, not a blade of vegetation is visible; bare rocks, 
mountain peaks, and shattered masses of stone, close around on every side 

In lonely and wild situations my attention has often before been attracted to 
similar chambers. They appear to have all been originally excavated to serve 
as tonbs forthe dead. It was the ancient practice of the children of Israel to 
bury in caves and grottoes. ‘‘ Abraham buried Sarah his wife in the cave of 
the field of Machpelah before Mamre,” and frequeut allusion is made in scrip- 
ture to graves and tombs *‘ hewn in the rock.” 

These solitary cemeteries, which are to be found in various parts of the coun- 
try, are regarded with a feeling of superstiti us awe by the population at the 
presentday. They are suppos d to be hanuted with gbin’ns and gh’ools, the 
spirits of the other world, and strange are the stories and legends that are told 
concerning them. 

Religious fanatics and enthusiasts have at different times in this country 
withdrawn themselves from society, and lived in a state of self-mortification 
and ascetic seclusion among the ancient burying grounds. This was the case 
with the early Christians, and tbe practiceis still prevalent among the Moslems, 
some of whose santons have acquired a marvellous character for sanctity. The 
subterranean tombs and sepulchral chambers avpear in very early times, as well 
as at present, to have been inhabited. Issiah speaks of the people “ which re- 
main among the graves and lodge in the monuments ;” Jeremiah prophesies 
that the children of Israel shall be hunted “from every mountain, and from 
every hill, and out uf the holes of the rocks;" and elsewhere they are told, ‘* O 
thou that dwellest in the clefts of the rock, that holdest the height of tne hill, 
though thou shouldest make thy nest as bigh as the eagle, yet will I bring thee 
down from thence, saith the Lord.” - 

Amid these sterile crags and lofty barren mountains, torn and splintered, as 
it were, by some dire convulsion of nature, the ancient Christians placed the 
scene of our Lord’s temptation in the wilderness, and certainly a more desolate 
or barrew region could not have been pitch«d upon for that purpose. The bare 
rocks are piled one upon another in endless confusion, not a blade of vegetation 
is anywhere visible ; and well might the tempter exclaim, “If thou be the Son 
of God, command that these stones be made bread.” 





MEMOIRS OF CHARLES MATHEWS. 


Memoirs of Charles Mathews, Comedian. By Mrs. Mathews. Vols. I[I. and 
IV. [Second Notice] . 


Before we proceed further with our ex'racts, we must allow the biographer to 
tell a pleasant anecdote of personal adventure. Mathews was playing at Leode, 
and wrote to his wife, hinting a wish that she would join him. Mrs. Mathews, 
however, thought it prudent to decline, but next morning, like a true-hearted 
wife, her resolution failed her, and she took a place in the mail and started :— 
“IT had been assured that I should arrive at Leeds about ten o’clock at 
night ; but to my great chagrin, when the coach changed horses for the last 
time, at Wakefield, my remaining fellow-traveller informed me that it was then 
twelve! Dispirited with all sorts of vague fears (amongst the rest, that Mr. 
Mathews, not being apprised of my intention, might have altered his plans and 
left Leeds,) I became very uneasy. It was past one o'clock when I was depo- 
sited, with my snuff-box of a trunk and my dressing-case, at the door of the mn 
to which | had directed my last letter, and at which my husband's recent des- 
~ had mentioned bis intended stay. The doors, as might be expr cted, were 
ened for the night ; and, after vainly attempting to knock up somebody to 
admit me, my conductor bethought bim that there was another entrance at the 
back of the house, and tapping at the door, a sleepy porter opened it. Now, 
for the first moment, I felt all -f embarrassment of my situation; and when | 
was asked what I wanted, I hardly knew how to express myself. However, I 
inquired for Mr. Mathews ; and, to my very great relief, found that he was still 
there—that is, still at leeds, but not at that moment inthe house —‘ Mr. Ma 
thews was gone out to supper’ A load was taken from my spirits by this re- 
moval of my doubts, and this certainty aroused my energies anew. The porter 
offered to call his ‘missus,’ who in afew minutes appeared. The moment she 
looked at me her manner became repellingly distant—her eyes severe, as they 
@urveyed my disordered and harrassed appearance. ‘ Who pray,’ (without even 
the courresy of Ma’am,’) ‘who, pray, do you want!’ said the landlady in a sus- 
picious tone. —‘ | wish to see Mr. Mathews,’ said I, faintly. —* Oh—indeed !— 
well—you come at a strange time of night to see a gentleman,’ reasonably 
enough observed the landlady. I acknowledged the truth of this; but said I 
had come from London. ‘Did he know you were coming !’—' He did not,’ J 
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repl ed; ‘ but still I expected to find him bere, as it was by his wish that | had 
taken the journey—and in tact— | was Mrs. Mathews.’ This avowal, which | 
though: woud seitle everything and end the reserve and disrespect of the lady, 
served only to increase her repu'sive manner. ‘O———h!’ cried she, ‘ you 
are, ure yout’ I was now overpowered at this implied insult, and could vot 
restrain my tears; fatigue and agi'ation wholly unfitied me for further exeriion, 
this emotion found its way partly to the woma ly heart of mive hostess — 
* Well, well, young woman, I can say nothing to all this, further than that Mr 

Mathews is gone - ut to supper with some friends—the porter is sitting up for 
him—and as itis near two o'clock, he can’t be long ; and, therefore, if you like 
to sit in his palour till he comes in, you may—and I will call a chambermaid 
up to remain wich you til he returus.’ I gladly accepted this offer ; and ‘ Betty 
chambermaid,’ beng rovsed trom her rosy slumbers, came down in a huffy sort 
of humour. and moved about the ‘ parlour,’ as if putting things to rights, but 
clearly with the view of seeing what sort of lady it was who had appeared at 
such an unusual hour, and upon such an errand. I really was so worn in body 
and mind, so exbausted in strength and spirits that I had Jos: all power of self 

sustanment. At last, fivding it impossible to keep my eyes any longer open, | 
asked to be shown to Mr. Mathew’s sleeping-room. After a moment's hesita- 
tion, the maid ushered me up to, I believe, the highest room in the house.— 
There, after unpacking my tru: k, and undergoing the refreshment of soap and 
water, I somewhat recovered my faculties, aud, while giving instructions '0 the 
woman to apprise Mr, Mathews on his return of my arrival, it suddenly occurred 
to me to ask whether George was gone to bed, regretting that | had not at first 
inquired for him The woman stard. I repeated my question, adding the 
word ‘servant’ She said Mr. Matnews had no servant. ‘ What then,’ said I, 
with some surprise, ‘is the carriage gone on!’ Sbe did not know—she *‘ sup- 
vosed’ (i. e, was sure) ‘Mr. Mathews had no carriage. —* Oh then, probably he 
has left it to follow him,’ [ reflected audibly.—She ‘didn’t know.’ At last she 
placed the night-lamp on the chimney-piece, and left me. In a few minutes 
afterwards, jus: as I was stepping into bed, she and her mistress (the latter in 
an undress) dashed hastily into the room, both exc'arming— Stop, stop! you 
can’t seep here! you can't sleep here!’ * More affrouts!’ thought I,—* more 
mortification !’ The matter, however, was soon explained It was true I was 
in Mr. Mathew’s room—but not the Mr. Mathews I came to see—but a Mr 

Mathews ! a young traveller for a mercantile house, who * freyueutew’ this mn, 
and of whom alone they thought when I appeared,—and waturally so, as no other 
was then domesticated there !— Here was the climax to my ‘ misery’—not mere 

ly the mistake in which I might have been left—dreadful to think of—b t the 
po-itive wretchedness of finding that my husband was gone! One solace, how- 
ever, under my distress was afforded me The landlady, now seeing the «flair 
in its true light, instantly altered her manner, became respectful and kind, and 
explained the whole mystery of herreserve and distrust. The young man whom 
she supposed | inq-ired after was a known bachelor ; an‘ therefore my claim 
upo: bim was of cour-e not very charitably coustrued. She proceeded to ac- 
count for my husband’s absence. He had, it seems, waited for a return of let 

ters from home; and receiving one from me (the one in which | hed given no 
hope of a compliance with his balf-request that I would come to see him), had 
accepted an invitation to Wakefield ” 

There was a succession of miseries arising out of this adventure, but we can- 
not spare room for them 

After a short engagement at the English Opera House, Mathews paid a hur 
ried visit to Ireland. On his :eturn through Liverpool, his old ‘* Cruet of Cay- 
enve,” Mr. Ryiey, the ‘ Itinerant,” paid him the customary visit. Here is a 
-ketch to the life :— 

“* Poor Triste !—‘ So you will act! Ha! Isaw it growing upon you, when 
you were hrre last. Why give up your own profession!* You degrade your- 
self! Well, I wish I co. ld do what you can ; I'd see the managers at the devil 
There she sat—(meaning his deceased wife)-—I've her miniature in my pocket 
Do yousmoke! Ah! | love porter. You are a lucky tellow; but I promised 
not tocroak. I place the two chairs by me at Parkgate that supported her 
coffin; then I go aud drink with the farmers. Ah! you're a queer fellow—you 
don’t like society—my monkey, too, is dead since I saw you—the greates! beau- 
ty !—always keep the miniature—it shall be buried with me.’ ‘* What! the 
monkey ?? *No,no; bovcan you joke on sucha subject? [ love monkeys: 
they are better than balf mankind. —— is a monkey, but not so good,—|! 
mean as Anne, poor soul! I wish I had a cigar; but it would annoy you. God 
bless you—you are rich—give my love to your little woman.’ ‘I have long 
given her all mine,’ said— C. Matuews, (exist Triste) ” 

A letter from Mr. R. B. Peake contains some pleasant remembrances worth 
extracting — 

‘TI must tel you a good little bit which occurred a few days since. The 
excellent, kind hearted Dr. Kitchiner, in his extreme bonhomie, thought that he 
had bit on the means to reconcile the confl cting interests of the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Iane, Covent Garden, Haymarket, avd English Opera House (no easy 
task ) ‘To accomplish this desirable object, he invited Mess s. Henry Harris, 
Elliston, Arno!d, and Morris, to dine with him; the latter did not accept the 
invite. But the Ductor never recollected bov seriously the resvective mana- 
gers were at ‘daggers drawn.’ When they met in the Doctor's library (the on'y 
guests) it was a scene of inconceivable surprise. Harris was perplexed ; El 
liston assumed an ar of infinite grandeur; Arnold had the tact to see the Doc- 
tor’s well-meant intention, and contrived to meet his powerful opponents with 
pleasantry. Dinner was served, the Doctor’s best, fur a small party. Of course 
there was some embarrassment with the high contending powers, until Mr 
Arnold. breaking the ice, proposed, that the very best thing the rival managers 
could do, would be to avoid all conversat on on theatrical affairs. This was 
agreed to by all but Kitchiner, who wanted ther dramatic differences setiled 
that night at his table ; and with this feeling the Doctor continually interlarded 
the discourse in spite of the efforts of his visiters to refraiy from attacking each 
other. The wie circulated (the Doctor's wine, as he gave away much of 1', 
always wauted keeping); Harris and Arnold joked, and avoided all hostile al- 
lusions ; but Elliston was unable to conceal his patent dignity, and had become 
rather tipsy He rose, and placing his hand on Arno!d’s head, he exclaimed in 
a pompous manner, * Minor manager, I will lay my hand on you and crush you !" 
This prodigious threat, of course, produced hearty laughter 

‘| have met at the house of the father of my worthy colleague, John Hamil 
ton Reynolds, an odd, quaint being, by name Thomas Hood. He appears to 
be too modest to let a pun; but when itis effected, it is capital. On better ac 
quaintance (though he is the most shy cock | ever encountered), I think I per- 
ceive under his disguise one of the shrewdest wags of this age. I predict, that 
before your present authors are worn threadbare he will be your man.”’ 

Mr. Peake (says Mrs. Mathews) proved to have the benefit of second sight, 
for “ one of my husband's most effective entertainments” was from the pen of 
Mr. Hood. The following stage coach adventure has done duty before, but it 
will be new to thousands :— 

“Mr. Mathews, on his way homewards from the north, just afrer the assizes, 
on entering the mail, was fortunate enough to find ouly two gentlemen, who, 
being seated opposite to each other, left bim the fourth seat for his legs * * 
The passengers were very agreeable men ; one, a Scotchman—always a safe 
card. At the close of the evening, the latter encased his head and throat in an 
enormous fold of white linen, and then sunk back to sleep, looking like the 
veiled prophet ; while the other, an Englishman, was characteristically satisfied 
with a ‘comfortable.’ * * Just as the trio had sunk in'o their first forget- 
fulness, they were awakened by the sudden stoppage of the vehicle, a light at 
the door of an inn, and a party of rough: discordant voices, bidding, however, a 
cordial farewell to a large, becoated, and ominous-looking stranger, who, in a 
broad Yorkshire dialect, wished his companions ‘a good noight,’ reminding them 
that he had paid his share of the reckoning. To the great discomfiture of our 
three insides, the door of the mail was opened, and the fourth passenger invited 
by the guard to enter without further loss of time. Since the three gentlemen 
had ‘dropped off,’ the weather had suddenly changed from frost to snow. A 
heavy sleet hed fallen, and the man I have mentioned quitted the open air, and 
entered the coach with, appropriately enough, a frieze coat on powdered all 
vver by the snow. * * All were disconcerted at this intrusion, and sufficient- 
ly chilled and disturbed to be in a very :1l-humour with the odious fourth. They, 
however, seemed tacitly to agree not to speak to the new-comer, but endeavour 
to regain their before happy unconsciousness. T'hey had not, however, been 
spending a jovial evening, as he had whose ‘absence’ they would have ‘ doated 
upon.’ He was in anything but a sleeping mood ; and, afer a few minutes’ 
rustling about, in order to settle himself, treading once upon my husband's toes, 
elbowing his neighbour, without begging pardon for his so duing, &c., (all which 
was received with a sullen silence,) he asked, in a voice which sounded like 
thunder to the sleepers, while he held the pull of the window in one hand— 
*Coompany ! oop or down?’ Answer made they none. Again he inquired, 
still dubious of what might be ‘agreeable,’ and desirous to prove himself a 
polished gentleman, ‘ Coompany! oop or down?’ Still receiving no answer, a 
smothered oath bespoke his disgust at such oncourteous return for bis polite 
consideration for his fellow-passengers ; and, with some exasperation of tone, 
he repeated aloud, ‘ Dom it !—I say, Coompany—oop or—down?’ Suill not a 
word; and, with another ‘dom,’ he allowed ‘t’wi dow’ to remain down. It 
wes clear to the half perceptions of the drowsy travellers that he of the frieze 
coat had laid in enough spirit to keep him from chilliness. and they hoped the 
potency of his precaution would soon make him unconscious, as they were dis- 
posed to be. ut, no; he continued restless and talkative. All at once, how- 
ever, a 

Change came o’er the spirit of his dream ; 
he, it appeared, for the first time, perceived the alteration in the weather. His 





“* Meaning his ‘At home,’” 
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excitement at the door of the little inn, where he had left his friends, had caus- 
ed him to ally to overlook the snow, which then fell upon him; and he saw it 
now with a degree of stupid wonder, and exclaimed, in audible soliloquy, ‘ Eh! 
—what's this? whoigh! the whole country’s c.vered wi’ snow !—eh! it's aw- 
ful. Coompany !—wake up aud see t' snow !—eh ! they’re ail asleep. Whoigh, 
it’s wonderful and awful! What a noight—what a noight! Eh! God presarve 
ill poor marmers on the western coast this noight!’ Ten roaring out once 
nore, with increased vehemence of tone, Coompany ! wake oop, I say, and see 
/ noight! * * In this manner did he go en, until the patience of the En 
ish gentleman was tired out, and he at length spoke :—*I wish, sir, you'd 
thow some feeling for us, and hold your tongue. e were all asieep when you 
tame in, and you bave done nothing but talk and disturb us ever since You're 
1 positive nursance.’—* Eh! said he of the frieze coat; I loike that, indeed !— 
Aw've as much right here, [ reckon, as oothers—dom! aw've paid my fare, 
aar’n't 1?’ said he, (his voice rising as he remembered his claims to considera- 
ion,) ‘ Aw'm a respectable man—my name's John Luckie—I owes nobody ony- 
ihing. I pays King’s taxes—I’m a respectable man, I say. Aw help to sup- 
port Church and State’ Ou he went, with all the senseless swagger of cup va- 
lbur and self-laudation, till he of the ‘ comfortable’ again grumbled out his anger. 
Again the huge drover (for such he was) thundered forth his rghts and summed 
up his utle to respect—‘ Eh! dom !—-what have I done? I coomm’d into ¢’ 
coich loike a gentleman !—didn’t I? I was civil!—wasn’t I? I said, Coom- 
pany oop ur down? But ye none o’ ye had the politeness to answer! ye were 
not Jake gentlemen!!’ * * At length his sense of oppression became so 
stronz, that his independence reached its climax, and be boldly declared that he 
would not huld hs tongue, or be quiet—*no, not if Baron Hullock, nor the 
great Mr. Brougham (or, as he pronounced tre name, Mr. Bruffem,) himself 
was in t’ coich ’—My husband, who found all tendency to sleep broken up by 
‘his obstreperous fellow, now conceived a desire to amuse himself with his fel- 
ow-passtnger. Just, therefore, as John Luckie’s last declaration was uttered, 
Vr. Mathews leant forward to him, and ina half-whi-per said, with affected cau- 
ion, ‘Hush! you are not aware, but you have been speaking all this time to 
Baron Hu!lock himself !’—The drover seemed to quail under the intimation. — 
Whoigh! you don’t say so?'—* Fact, I assure you; and the opposite to him 
is Lady Hallock!’ (‘The Sco'chinan in the white drapery over his head began 
to titter at this.) *Whoigh! good God! don't tell me that! Eh ! what shall 
I do? Good Lord! what have said? Art thou sure?’ ‘If am indeed,’ said 
Mr. Mathews ; ‘they are Baron and Lady Hullock, and J am Mr. Brougham.’ 
‘Eh!’ roared the man in atone of actual terror, ‘let me go! let me go !— 
(struggling to open the coach door—let me go! I’m ne coompany for sitch 
genilefolks; aw've no book larning; I’m no but Joho Luckie. Let me get out 
—here, guard! Stop! stop! I wain’t roide here ony longer!’ The guard 
was insen-ible to this; and on went the coach, and stil John Luckie struggled ; 
and in bis rough and clumsy movements a little of my husband's ven'riloquy 
proved a useful auxiliary to urge his welcome departure ; and a child suddenly 
cried out as if burt. ‘Eh! what, is there a bairn i’ t? coach too? Eh! my 
Lord Baron, pray forgive me, I meant no offence. My name's John Luckie.— 
Aw’ arespectable mon, pays King’s taxes. I said, Coompany, oop or down! 
| meant to be civil. Eh! my Lady Hullock, { hope I’ve not hurt thy bairn,’ 
The ch ld’s cries now increased. ‘Eh! ma poorbairn, where art thee? Dom! 
what moost | do? Guard! stop and let me out! Eb! whata noight! Guard! 
I’m not fit coompany for Baron Hulioek and Mr. Bruffem, know. Let me out, 
Isay!’ At last his voice at the window reached the higher powers, and the 
coach stopped, and as soon, out rolled this porpoise of a man, who again beg- 
ging the Baron and his Lady to overlook his inadvertency, and asking pardon 
of Mr Bruffem,’ he was wi h some difficulty hoisted upon the top of the mail, 
and off it drove. —The two inside gentlemen (who bad been trying to stifle their 
amusement) now laughed outright, and — Mr. Mathews for his device, 
they al three recomposed themselves, now and then catching by the wind @ 
broken phrase from John Luckie, as he gave vent to his f-elings to the coache 
man and guard :—‘ Baron Hullock’—‘ Respectable mon’—* Bairn’—‘ Oop or 
down’—*My Lady Hullock’—‘ Mr. Bruflem’—‘ Chureh and State,’ &c. ; all 
which must have puzzled his listeners without, who doubtless attributed his ac- 
count to the quantity of rum-toddy which they might suppose had fi led his brain 
with such unreal mockeries.” 

When Godwin was engaged on ‘Cloudesly,’ he wrote to Mathews to say, 
that as a part of the ine deuts required dsguises, and as he was anxious not to 
shame probability, he requested half an hour's conversation, and to baves his 
memory refreshed as to the power of destroying personal identity. Mathews 
soon satisfied him on the subject :— 

“Soon after he had convinced Mr Godwin that he might venture to assume 
such a power of deception possible in his own plot, a gentleman (an eccentric 
neighbour of ours) broke in upon us just as Mr. Godwin was expressing bis 
wonder at the variety of expression, character, and voice of which Mr Mathews 
was capable. We were embarrassed, and Mr. Godwin evidently vexed at the 
inteuder However, there was no help for it; the servant had admixted him, 
and he was introduced in form to Mr. Godwin. The moment Mr. Jenkins (for 
such was his name) discovered the distinguished person he had so luckily for 
him dropped in upon, he was enthusiastically pleased at the event, talked to 
Mr Godwin about all bis works, inquired about the forthcoming book—in fact, 
bored bim through and through—at last the author turned to my husband for re- 
fuge against this assault of admiration, and discovered that his host had left 
the room. He therefore rose from his seat and approached the window leading 
tothe lawn, Mr Jenkins officiously following, and insisting upon opening it for 
him, and while he was urging a provokingly obstinate lock, the object of his de- 
voted attention waited behind him for release. The casement at length flew 
open, and Mr. Godwin, passing,the gentleman with a courteous look of thanks 
found, to his astonishment, that Mr. Jenkins had disappeared, and that Mr. 
Mathews stood in his place !” 

Mathews, it appears, took great pleasure in attending the debates in the 
House of Commons, and was accustomed on these occasions to sleep at the 
house of a bachelor friend, who lived at Milbank. One night, when long sit- 
ting had cramped his limbs, and rendered his lameness very painful, he was pro- 
ceeding slowly to his p'ace of rest: — 

“ All at once he heard a low tinkling sound behind him—he stopped, and the 
sound ceased also; again he proceeded at his slow pace, and again the sound 
was heard Ite metallic character annoved him, and he was not only curious 
to ascertain whence it proceeded, but anxious to shape his own course so as to 
elude the tiresome effect. Still, however, the sound seemed regulated by his 
motions, as if it were a part of them; for every time he made the experiment 
of asiop it immediately stopped too, and as soon as he resumed his walk so 
soon was the clinking noise resumed. The morning was cloudy, and the ob- 
jects, except quite close, not easily discerned. However, as he could not but 
suppose that whatever caused this teazing and persevering accompaniment to 
his steps must have a will and power to direct it independently of him, he re- 
solved tu out-stay the effect, or at least the cause of such eflect, and leaned 
against a railing determined to give patience reins * * Ina minuteortwo, 
the metallic sounds were to be heard for the first time while he was inactive, 
and in the next moment, out of the dusk of the atmosphere, a human figure 
came close up to him, rather a startling circumstance at such a time end in 
suvha place. The figure then paused, and in mild and very harmonious tones, 
observed, * I’m afraid, sir, you are suffering ? you seem inpa’n’ Mr. Mathews 
replied, ‘No; I’m rather cremped by long sitting in the House of Commons, 
that's all.’—*‘ But you seem lame, sir !’—‘ Yes; en rather’ was the answer. 
‘ Allow me, sir, to offer you my aid; | too have come from the House of Com- 
mons, and, it seems, am going your way. It will really give me pleasure to 
see you safely home and assist you with my arm.’ Mr. Mathews could not dis- 
cern whether the person’s dress was that of a gentleman or not ; he could only 
perceive that he wore a long ceat, resembling a great coat, It was hazardous 
to make companionship with an unknown, unseen person; however, the kind- 
ness of his proffer, the tone of his voice, and, perhaps, more than all this, Mr. 
Mathews infirmity of limb. proved powerfully persuasive, and he accepted 
the offer of the stranger’s arm, who kindly, and affectionately even, pressed him 
to lean hard and not spare him, assuring him that he had been used to attend an in- 
valid, and knew how to feel for one ; above all, entreated him 'o walk as slowly as 
he l’ked. for that he himself was in nohaste. Just then my husband recommen- 
ced his course ; and lo! on his very first step, the harassing nol-e was once more 
audible. He stopped, as if irresolute. The man mildly inquired whether his 
pain had returned? Mr. Mathews made an excuse and proceeded, and so did 
the noise. In a minute a policeman turned the cerner, and looking at the way- 
farers wished them a good-night My husband fancied that his companion 
started and was agitated, and this fancy made him involuntarily pause, with an 
imperfect intention of asking protection of the policeman But from what ?— 
While this crossed him the policeman had left the spot; his companion kindly 
awaited his intimation of proceeding, a°d on they walked,—sometimes slow, 
then quicker,—the bumane s'ranger talking loud but wi’hout much method, as 
my husband hobbled silently by his side, speculating upon the probable termi- 
nation of the adventure. Suddenly a lamp gleamed for a moment upon them as 
they passed under it ; my husband's eyes were cast down upon the way his 
steps were taking, and to his infinite horror, he discovered the cause of the 
noises that had so puzzled him—a fetter was fastened round the ankle of the 
stranger, from which hung @ bit of chain, or something that had been brokes 
from a hold, the end of which striking against the fetter had evidently occasioned 
the clinking noise descried! My poor husband was in reality arm-in-arm with 
an esc»ped felon! He had presence of mind, however, after the first pressure 
which the discovery induced his fingers to make upon the man's arm (and whieh 
drew forth an anxious inquiry from his supporter) to concesl his knowledge, 
but he walked a little quicker, anxious to end the adventure, and somewhat im 





doubt of the manner iu which it might please his new friend that it shoald end. 
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At last it was necessary to cross the road to the house, and the man asked, iu 
some trepidation, ‘ Are you then at home, sir?’ My husband replied m the 
affirmative, and begged not to trouble him to cross the road with him, but the 
stranger's courtesy was not so to be stinted --and he carefully assisted his 
chargeto the door Mr. Mathews was about to thank hm for his services, and 
to offer him payment forthem. Before he could sp:ak, however, or put bis 
hand into his pocket for the purpose of giving a trifle to the wretched map, 
he darted away from the door, and was invisible, and noiseless too, in a few 
moments. My husband's manner of accoun' ing for this singular adventure was, 
that this person was of course anxious to proceed without attracting notice, and 
in following the steps of another he calculsted that his own whereabout would 
not be so noticeable. The trequent halts made by his companion in advance, 
naturally made him timid of proceeding, until at last finding lameness or illness 
to be the cause, he reasonably co. ceived the advantage of joining himself to a 
companion who so obv ously required an at‘endant, and thus of diverting the at- 
tention of the police from himseif, as the sound w'ich necessarily accompanie’ 
his movements would not be so distinct while ¢alking and walking with another 
person as if silent and alone ” 

An anecdote or two of John Kemble may not be unacceptable. Mathews 
‘wes a great sight-seer, and, of course, paid a visit to the Hotventot Venus. 

“ He found her surrounded by many persons, some females ? One pinched 
her, another walked round her ; one gentleman poked her with his cane; and 
one lady emp oyed her parasol to ascertain that all was, as she called it, * nal- 
tral.’ ‘This inhuman baiting the poor c ea‘ure bore with sullen ivtiffereuce, 
except upon some great provocation, when she seemed inclined to resent bruta- 
lity, which even a Hottentot can unders and. On these occasions it 'equired al! 
the authority of the keeper to subdue her resentment. At last hercivilezed v si- 
tors departed, and, to Mr. Mathews's great surprise and pleasure, John Kemble 
entered the room. As he did so, he paused at the door, with his eyes fixed up- 
on the object of his visit, and advancing slowly to obtain a closer view, with- 
oui speak ng to my husband, he gazed at the woman, with his under-lip drop- 
ped foraminute His beautiful countenarce then underwent a sudden change, 
and at length sofiened almost in'o tears of compassion. ‘ Poor, poor creature!’ 
at leng h he uttered in his peculiar tone,—‘ very, very extraordinary, inveed !’ 
He then shook hands silently with Mr. Mathews, keeping his eyes stil! upo 
the object before nim He minutely questioned the man about the state of 
mind, disposition, comfort, &c. of the Hottentot, and again exclaimed, with an 
expression of the deepest pity, ‘Poor creature!’ I have observed that at 
the time Mr. Mathews entered and found her surrounded by some of our own 
barbarians, the countenance of the ‘ Venus’ exhibited the most sullen and oc 
casionally ferocious expression; but the moment she looked in Mr Kemble’s 
face, her own became placid and mild,—nay, she was obviously pleased ; and, 
patting her hands together, and holding them up in evident admiration, uttered 
the unintelligible words, ‘Oh, ma Bibba! Oh, ma Babba !’ gazing at the face of 
the tragedian with unequivocal delight. ‘ What does she say sir?’ asked Mr 
Kemble gravely of the keeper, as the woman reiterated these strange words : 
‘does she call me her papa’ ‘No sir,’ answered the man: ‘she says, you 
are a verv fine man.’ ‘Upon my word,’ said Kemble diily, with an inclination 
of his head, as he took a p:nch of snuff for the first time since he entered, which 
he had held betwixt his finger and thumb, during his suspended admiration and 
surprise: ‘upon my word, the lady does me infinite honour!’ Whether his 
fine face in reality struck the fancy of the lady, or whether Mr. Kemble’s pity- 
ing tones and considerate forbearance of the usual ceremonies, reached her 
heart, it is certain that she was much pleased with him. The keeper inv't 
ed him once more to touch the poor woman, which Mr Kemble again declined, 
retreating, again exclaiming in tones of the most humane feeling, ‘ No, 10, poor 
creature, no !’—and the two actors went away together; Mr. Kemble observ- 
ing, whea they reached the street, ‘ Now, Mathews, my good fellow, do you 
know this a sight which makes me m¢ lancholy. I dare say, now, they ill-use that 
poor creature! Good God ! how very shocking !’—and away he stalked, as if mu- 
sing. and totally forgetting his companion uatil the moment of separation recal| 
ed his recollection ” 

But we must gather up two or three short anecdotes, and conclude :— 

“One night, while my husband was under the most intense anxiety about 
the state of Charles's healih, (who was then extreme ly ill in Italy,) and pain- 
fully alive to every look or word that might seem to relate to the sufferer, he 
went to perform at the Adelphi, in‘ The May Queen,’ with spirits unusually 
depressed ; ‘ Batt’ met him at the door of his dressing room, wih face elon- 

ated and eyes cast down, and addressed bim in a hollow impressive tone, witti 

"m sorry to say, sir, that I have some very unpleasant news to communicate 
to you !’—‘ Good God !’ exclaimed his master, sinking upon a chair; ‘te! me 
at once, don't keep me in suspense.’—* Well then sir, I'm sorry to say—I 
can’t find your tinker’s hat anywhere!’ The next night he met his master 
with less of misery, but with a brow which meaat suspicion in its worst form ; 
and Mr. Mathews was thus saluted by Batt,—‘ Sir | have something very cx 
traordinary ‘o tell you.'—* Well '—- You will be surprised to hear, sir, that 
by a very strange coincidence I have found your tinker’s hat !’” 

The following are scattered extracts from his letters :— 

“ An Irishman at the house of a friend of mine, the author of ‘ The Spy,’ and 
‘The Pioneers,’ discovered a part of the wood-work of a chimney-piece on 
fire, that endangered the whole house. He rushed up to his master and an- 
nounced the alarming intelligence. Down he rushed with him; a large kettle 
of water was bo.ling on the fire. ‘ Well, why don’t you put out the fire 1’—* I 
can’t, surr.’ ‘Why, you fool! pour the water upon it.’-—‘ Sure it’s hot 
water, surr’” » ° * . 

“ A lady here has a Dow Buckinghamish sort of beard. A gentleman to day 
said, ‘ It would be indelicate to mention it, though somebody ought to tell ber 
of it. I think I'll send her an anonymous razor.’ The same lady was rather 

ummy about the ankles. The man observed, ‘She has patent heels, to keep 
the dust out of her shoes.’ * * * 

“ The present sheriff [of Dublin] at his dinner, when somebody proposed the 

Duke of Wellington's health—*'The First Captain of the Age!’ actually 

ave out * The First Chaplain of the Age!’ He's a cutler, and when his 
Feaith was proposed, a wag whispered to the band, who had played appropriate 
tunes to the other toasts, to play ‘Terry he:gho the Grinder?’ which was 
done !—The King shook hands with a peasant. when he was here, who said, 
*T'll not wash that hand for a twelvemonth.’—One little bit at parting :—A 
drunken fellow taken home by his friend, was challenged by another: * Who 


is that?’ Where are you going!’ &c * Why, I think your friend has had too 
much?’ ‘Why, [tnink he had better have divided it fairly, half to-day and 
to-morrow.’ A watchman came up. ‘ How much has he drunk? said a by- 
stander. ‘ A gallon at laste !'—* Then I take him into custody for carrying oft 


a gallon of liquor without a permit?” e * * 

* Yesterday I walked half a mile before I could find a chemist’s; at last I 
pounced upon one. ‘ Any healing plaister!'—* We have not, surr." Walked 
to asecond; same answer. A third , the same; until | was at a loss to con- 
jecture why I could not be served. I was directed to an Apothecary’s. Sul 
‘No’ At last it occurredto meto try anew expedient. ‘Can you not pro 
cure or prepare me some haleing plaister?’ The mystery was solved: my 


unfortunate English accent was net io be understood.” 


INTERVIEW OF THE OFFICERS OF THE 66th REGI- 
MENT WITH NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA. 
Prom “ Trifles from my Port-folio, by a Staff Surgeon,” just published. 
* There was iv him a vital scorn of all; 
As if the worst had fallen which could befal— 
With thought of years in phantom chase misspent, 
And wasted powers for better purpose lent ; 
And tiery passions tha. had poured their wrath 
In burried desolation o’er his path, 
And left the better feelings all at strife 
In wild reflection o’er his stormy life : 
Bat haughty still, and loath himself to blame, 
He cal! d on nature's self to share the shame, 
And charged all faults vvon the fleshy form, 
She gave to clog the soul and feast the worm ; 
Till he at last confounded good and ill, 
And half mistook for fate the acts of will.” Byron. 
Tae old illustration of a fly presuming to scan the proportions of some noble 





celumn on which it should chance to alight, is applicable to the presumption of 


so very humble and insignificant a person as the Writer, when be dares publicly 
to expr: ss an opinion respecting such a man as Napoleon Buonaparte 

Yet, it may be urged in extenyation of this audacity, that I had minutely and 
with great attention, read his history, and that of the wars of the French Revo- 
lution ; and was well acquainted not only wth his own great achievements, but 
with the public lives of ail the most prominent characters that have appeared 
on the European stage for the last forty or fifty years. It also may be truly al- 
leged that, as | bad never joined in the Nepoleonic idolatry, neither, on the 
other hand, had I chimed in with the loud execrat ons poured upon his name, 
nor in the opinions of many who could perceive nothing but the most gigantic 
guilt m the man, without one single redeemin quality. Perhaps the time is 
not yet come for the mos* upright aud impartial minds to free themselves from 
@ strong and early bias, pro or con; and to judgewith the necessary coolness and 
moderation. We sti’! walk on the warm suriace of the extinct volcano, which 
the great man in question so material y assisted in kindling and extending : the 
fire is scarcely out, “sub cineri doloso”’—and we are yet not comfortable or 
eure of our footing. 


Napoleon always appeared to me a being of an unique character—isolated 
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—unayproachable—sui generis, or rather a genus in timvelf. Possessing a 
daring avd com,rehensive mid, which cuuld at the same time conceive the 
mosi magnihcent schemes and designs, and embrace all the prospective steps 
and minute details necessary for their accomplishment, he found himself at once 
pushed on by fortune, into an elevaied station, and then raised himself to the 
highest hy consummate poltical talent and military skill, d:recting the chivalrous 
devotion «f masses of en-husiastic soldiers. But, as has been well said, Lord 
though he was of F ance, and almost of Europe, he was never thoroughly mas- 
ter of the litt! world within; for the fierce [talian passions would boil up in his 
bosom, and often overboil, without effectual constraint. At length, rendered 
giidy by the immense elevation he had at ained, and the constant whirl of his 
peri'ous prosperity, he yet soared hig er—but the ascent could not always last, 
and he begau to to'ter to his fall. One fatal false step was on the towers of 
the Escuriai, and another, still more f tal, on the domes of the Kremlin. Long 
and bravely, and tenaciously, notwithstanding, did he cling to his lofty position, 
and when he found himself talling, attempt to regain it with astonishing power 
of resilience—but the fiat had gone forth against him, and it was ali in vain. 
At length he tumbled down h»pelessly and for ever, without the smallest sym- 
pathy from mankind ‘o soften his fall. 

As to his moval character, | believe his warmest advocates can here say little 
ia his favour. He was utterly devoid of any honest ethical principle, reckless 
as to right and wrong—conscience less—remorseless. His uniform rule through 
life was—the ent just fies the means. 

On the afternoon of the 1st of Sept , 1817, the officers of our regiment, with 
Sir George Bingham and Col. Nicol at their head, repaired to Longwood. We 
called at Marshal Bertrans’s house, fify or sixty yards from the residence of 
Napoleon, to pick up the Marshal, who accompanied us to the billiard-room, 
where we found Counts Montholon and Gourgaud. After waiting five or six 
minutes, the fu ding doors of the anti chamber were thrown open—we entered, 
formed a ring round the room, according to seniority, and 1m about a minute 
Napoleon walked into the circle. 

He was dressed in a plain dark green uniform coat, without epaulettes or 
any thing «quivalent, but with a large star on the breast, which had an eagle 
inthe centre. The buttons were gold, with the device of a mounted dragoon 
in hizh relief. He hat on woite breeches with silk stockings, and oval gold 
buckles in tis shves—wi ha small opera hat under his arm. Napo'eon’s first 
appearance was far from iimposing—the stature was short and thick —head sunk 
into his shoulders—his face fat, with large fo'ds under the chin—the limbs ap- 
peared to be stout, but well propor:ioned —complexion olive —expression sinis- 
ter, and rather scowling. ‘The features instently remiided us of the prints of 
him we had seen. Ou the whole, his geveral look was more that of an obese 
Spanish or Portuguese Friar than the Hero of modern times. 

Buonapa:te walked round the room, with an attempt (as it seemed) at the old 
dignity, and aidressed a few words to most of the officers. Colonel Nicol was 
first in'roduced by Sir George Bingham—he and Marshal Bertrand acting as 
interpreters The following conversation then took place ; which I copy, as 
well as the whole proceedings, on this memorable occasion, from minutes noted 
down immediately after the interview: 

Napoteon —“ Your regiment has lately arrived from India—coming from 
that rch country, you should wear gold and not silver. How many years does 
it take to acclimatize a regiment of Europeans 2” 

Cotonet Nico.—‘t Two or three years—a few die the first year—more the 
stcond, but the mortality is much reduced the third.” 

‘* Did your officers save much money in India ?” 

“No; the expense of livirg is too great ” 

‘“*How many servants did you keep there ?” 

“[ had at one time between thirty and forty—I think, thirty-nine.” 

“Do you think a regiment is efficient after twenty years’ service in India 1” 

“Yes ; it is fed by recruits from home.” 

“* What kind of troops are the Seapoys 7” 

“Those in the British Service, are excellent troops.” 

‘** How many battalions of Seapoys of equal strength, would you engage with 
the 66th?’ 

** Do you mean battalions with British Officers, or without them ?”’ 

‘* Both the one and the other.” 

‘“‘Seapoy regiments with British Officers, are good and steady soldiers. I 
should not like great disparity of force with them, though I might manage to 
defeat four or tive battalions belonging to the Native Powers, and I am pretty 
sure we could.” 

“ Very good—you are a fine fellow;” (“* Un brave homme.”) 

‘‘ How many officers have you in your Mess?” 

“ We have sixteen at Deadwood.” 

“You sit very late at the Mess I hear—often till midnight.” 

“OQ yes; when we have a few good fellows there, we don’t stir sometimes 
till eock-crow.” 

“ But the officers get tipsy then, don’t they ?” (then in English—* drunk— 
drunk—ch ?’’) 

**O no, no—they don’t get drunk.” 

“ Your men, { perceive, walk about very much in the sun, and without their 
ceps. That's wrong.” 

«It is, and we do all we can to prevent it.”’ 

‘“* Have you not a Catholic Officer in the Regiment !” 

“ Yes,”’ (with a nod at Lieut, McCarthy, who stood nearly opposite at the 
other side of the circle.) 

**He has been to Rio Janeiro lately, I hear.” 

“Yes, and is just returned.” 

“He went there to get absolution for his peccadillos, I suppose ?’—(Re- 
peated—* Absolution n est ce pas ?”’) 

(Answered by a laugh from Colonel Nicol, and a blush on the honest and 
naturally rubicund physiognomy of the officer in question.) 

Napoleon then turned to Lieut. Colonel Lascelles. 

“* What countryman are you 1” 

“An Englishman.” 

“ From what part of England?” 

“From Yorkshire.” 

‘* Were you burn in the city of York?” 

“ No.” : 

He then passed to the next Senior Officer, Lieut. Colonel Dodgin, C.B., who 
had several clasps and medals on his breast. He was, besides, a remarkably 
fine military looking man, and when walking with me in London, had been more 
than once mistaken for the Duke of York. Napoleon looked at him with some 
complacency, and took hold with his fingers of the most glittering of the batch 
of distinctions, which happened to be the Vittoria medal; but as soon as he 
read ‘that word of fear,” he dropped it instantly, and rather abruptly. It was 
no mere fancy of mine, but a matter of plain fact, observed and spoken of at 
the time ty us all, that his gesture was exactly that of a person letting fall 
something unexpectedly and disagreeably hot. He then said :— 

‘You have decorations, I see. Where did you serve ?” 

“In Egypt and the Peninsula.” 

“Were you at Salamanca or Thoulouse ’” 

“No” 

‘*Was your regiment at Talavera?” 

Yes.” 

““ Were you ever wounded ?” 

“ Ves; twice.’’ 

“* Was your name sent home as an officer who had distinguished himself?” 

(When Colonel Dodgin hesitated, Captain Baird answered for hin—* Yes ; 
three times ’’) 

Buonaparte next addressed Captain Baird :—- 

‘You are a Captain of Grenadiers!” 

“Yes.” 

“How many years have you been in the service ?” 

“ Nearly twenty.” 

“And still oniy a Captain?” 

“Even so.”’ 

Next Captain Jordan passed the ordeal. He was married to a handsome St. 
Helena lady whom he had met in India, and whose father’s house was not more 
than a mile from Longwood. 

‘© You are married ?”’ 

“ Yes.” 

“Your wife is pretty, I hear. 

“Two” 

Then Captain Dunne :— 

* You have been in India?” 

“Yes.” 

“How long have you served!” 

* Fourteen years.” 

Napoleon then glanced at the next officer, Captain E——, a Cambridgeshire 
man, of most uncouth and forbidding exterior and physiognomy—in fact, an evi- 
dent descendant of the Colony of Barbarians settled in that County by a Ro- 
man Emperor—but not being pleased with the Vanda', he passed by without 
addressing him, and accosted lis neighbour, Captain L’Estrange, a worthy little 
fellow, of very dark complexion 

* Have you served ijn India?” 

“ Yes.” 

“How long have you served ?” 

“ Fourteen years—two in India.” 

(There seemed to be some mistake made here by the Interpreters, in con- 
founding the entire services of this officer with the time passed in India.) 


How many children have you?” 
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“ ne is it your complexion is so dark? Were you sick in India?” 

“No’ 

“Do you drink 1” (and then, translating the French—*“ drink? drink ?”) 

(Answered by a smile.) 

** Which do you think the best Town’? Calcutta or James’s Town 1” 

(Repeated, and attempted to be translated) —* Veech you tink de best town?” 

** Calcutta ” 

Next in the circle stood Captain Duncan :— 

“ How long have you served ?” 

‘* Ipwards of twenty years.” 

«You have been in India ?” 

“Yes.” 

** Were you ever in action ?”’ ° 

“Yes.” 

“ And ever wounded 2” 

“No.” 

“Then you are a lucky fellow.” 

Buonaparte then addressed Mr. Heir, the Surgeon :— 

“ You are the Surgeon of the Regiment ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘Do you hold any other Commission 1” 

(This ques'ion was answered by Sir George Bingham.) 

“This gentleman is the Surgeon Major; (not unhappily, considering that 
my excellent amigo, Heir, was about six feet and a half high,) and then there 
was here some contusion, and the Interpreters, Sir G. Bingham and the Marshal, 
were a litle at fault; confounding Surgeon Major and Serjeant Major—Sir 
George not being perfect in Freuch, and Marshal Bertrand very defective in 
his English. At length Napo'eon said :— 

‘Lord Wellington promoted several of his Surgeon Majors, I have heard.” 

Sir George Bingham.—* Pardon, Sire,” (but this Imperial recognition, which 
had never been sanctioned by the British Government, was evidently a lapsus 
of the momert,) “ pardon, it was the Serjeant Majors—several of whom got 
Commissions curing the Peninsular War.” 

To Mr. Heir:— 

“* You had a great many sick in India?” 

“ Yes—it is not a healthy climate.” 

‘« Many liver-complaints !” 

“Ves.” 

«Do you prescribe calomel largely !” 

“You,” 

Next in order, was Lieutenant Moffatt. 

** What countryman are you 1” 

* An Irishman ” 

‘Are you a Catholic or a Protestant ?” 

(With marked and indignant emphasis), “* A Protestant.” 

Buonaparte now moved somewhat quicker than before, round the ceeto, Be 
sing by some of the officers without speaking to them, after individual introduc- 
tion, and addressing merely a word as to length of service to one or two others. 
When he arrived at the point where I stood, Marshal Bertrand made me a bow 
of recognition; on which the great man stopped, and the Marshal formally ia- 
troduced me as the English Physician that had recently attended his eldest son, 
Napoleon’s little favourite, and namesake. He then looked at me with a slight 
expression of complacency, and said— 

“You have served in India ?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘You had much professional duty there ?” 

‘A good deal certainly.” 

‘“« Were diseases of the liver very common in India ?” 

“Yes; they occur there more frequently than in colder climates.” 

** Your soldiers drink an enormous quantity of brandy in India ?” 

“They are much too fond of spirits—arrack is cheap there, and the climate 
makes them thirsty.” 

“Do you bleed and give large doses of calomel there, as the English Doctors 
do here !” 

‘*T believe the practice is similar.” 

‘ Are you, too, a devotee of the lancet ? 
Dieu m'en gard: !"*) 

“In my opinion it is our most potent weapon.” 

“To kill or cure? Eh, M. le Docteur ?” 

“ Tt is our duty to cure.” 

Then Ensign Wardell. 

** You are a young man. 

“‘ Seven years.” 

“ You entered the service very young then?” 

“Ves; but L have served in the Navy.” 

‘You were a Midshipman?” 

“Yes.” 

One or two more were asked one question, only as to length of service, and 
the round wascompleted. He then addressed Colonel Nicol a second time— 

‘* So the Seapoys are good troops ?”” 

“ Yes; they are excellent soldiers—respectful, sober and obedient.” 

“But, yet, you would fight five or six battalions of them with your own regi- 
ment ?” 

“ Not Seapoys with British Ufficers—I should not like to engage two such 
battalions.” 

A few sentences were then exchanged between Napoleon, Marshal Bertrand, 
and Sir George Bingham ; and we all bowed and retired. 


Vavieties. 


How to be Happy.— Hee that would be happy for a day, let him goe toa 
barber; for a week, marrie a wife; for a month, buy him anew house ; and for 
all his lifetime, bee an honest man.” 

The Player and the Preacher.—The Rev. J. Kinsman one day meeting Shu- 
ter, the actor, in Portsmouth. said be had been preaching so often, and to such 
large congregations, that Dr. Fothergill advised a change of air to averta 
threatened illness. ‘‘ And I,” said Shuter, ‘ have been acting till ready to die ; 
but, oh, how different our conditions! Had you fallen, it would bave been in 
the service of God; but in whose service have my powers been wasted! I 
dread to think of it. I certainly had a call once, while studying my part in the 
park ; and had Mr. Whitefield received me at the Lord’s table, I never should 
have gone back ; but the caresses of the great, who, when unhappy, want Sha- 
ter to make them laugh, are too seducing. There 1s a good and moral play to- 
night ; but no sooner is it over, than I come in with my farce of A Dish of alt 
Sorts, and knock all the moral on the head.’”’"—Countess of Huntingdon’s Life 
and Times, Vol. II. 

Fashions v. Folly —Charles I. had his hair cut off on account of a wound in 
his head, and the whole fashionable world were, without loss of time, shorn of 
their locks, Charles VII donned a long coat to hide his crooked legs, and long 
coats became the rage. A monkey had bis tail cut off by atrap, but he couldn’t 
come it on the fox, though he told him it was the fashion. 


Reconciling the Father.—The Dean of Gloucester having some merry divines 
at dinner with him one day, and, amongst other discourses, they talking of re- 
conciling the fathers in some points, he told them he could show them the best 
way in the world to reconcile them on all points of differences ; so after dinner he 
carried them into his study and showed them all the fathers classically ordered 
with a quart of sack betwixt each of them.—Thoms’ Anecdotes. 

Hint to Vocalists.—If Weber had continued to compose for our theatres, he 
would probably have succeeded in chastening the style of our singers. 
one occasion he said to singers, ‘1 am very sorry you take so much trobole.” 
“Qh, not at all,” was the reply. “ Yes,” he added,” “for why you tak de 
trobole to sing so many notes that are not in de book.” 

WOMAN—THE WORLD. 
When Eve brought woe to all mankind, 
Old Adam called her woe-man ; 
But when she woo'd with love so kind, 
He then pronounced it woo-man. 
And now with folly and with pride 
Their husbands’ pockets trimming, 
These ladies are so full of whims, 
That People call them whim-men.—[{ Sunday Times.} 

Military Anecdote. —When Sir John Moore was retreating through Galacia, 
a party of the 15th Hussars, in which regiment I then served, arrived late one 
night at a solitary house, midway between Logos and Valmeda. We had noth- 
ing to eat all day, and were famishing, particularly for want of bread, which had 
not crossed our lips for some time back ; and as the Spanish peasantry gener- 
ally keep some loaves in store, it became our great object to get possession of 
the prize at every hazard. A close search, however, in all quarters where 
such things used to be found proved unavailing, and we set round the hearth im 
the kitchen, wet, weary, cold, dissatisfied, and out of humour. At last it was 
observed that the padrone and his wife, having seated themselves on a large 
chest near the fireplace, could no', by entreaties or any other device, be indu- 
ced to move. * I'l] be shot,” cried the man of ‘he horse-artillery, “if the old 
rascal’s store of bread be not in that chest ; and hang me if I don’t get at it im 
spite of him” We laughed, and asked him how he would proceed’ “Ob, I'll 
tell you how to pro-eed,” cried he. ‘* The Spaniards you know, are a mighty 
religious people, and we must humour them. Let's sing a hymo on ous knees, 


Ah, God defend me from it ! (Ah, 


How long have you served?” 
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and when they see us in that attitude, the chance is much against us if they 
don't kneel too.” “A hymn!” shouted we; “what hymo*t” “Nay,” re- 

ied the artilleryman, ‘I dare say you are all wretched hands at psalmody ; 

t surely we ali know ‘God save the King.’ So here goes, boys ;—down 
with you on your marrow bones, and up with the stave.” Down, according- 
ly, we all knelt, and, with faces as grave as if we had been in church, struck 
up “God save the King.” The Spaniards stared. One of us contrived to 
make them understand that we were chanting a hymn to the Virgin; and sure 
enough they too knelt down, and put their hands together. This was all that 
our friend desired. He quietly raised the lid of the trunk, withdrew half-a-do- 
zen loaves, popped them into a nose bag, and never was noticed. We had a 
capital supper that night, and many a good laugh afterwards at the recollection 
of our successful psalm-singing.—Gleig’s Chelsea Hospital and its Traditions. 
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LORD DURHAM’S REPORT. 


[The following observations on this precious document are contained in the 
last Quartely Review. } 

As regards Lord Durham's observations on Lower Canada, it seems to be 
generally admitted that his Lordship is as accurate in his declaration, as volum- 
nious in his proofs that the rebellion in that province ‘is a war between races.’ 
Considering, however, that long before Lord Durham left England for Quebec, 
the British population end the British troops on one side were ranged together, 
in open day and in open conflict, against Monsieur Papineau and his deluded 
French adherents on the other, it must be observed that it did not require a 
magician, or even a politician, to make this sagacious discovery. As regards 
his Lordship’s report on Upper Canada—(that keystone of our North American 
colonies which Lord Durbam has so wilfully assailed and displaced in order to 
make it the foundation of his remedial recommendations)—we must observe, 
that his Lordship’s allegations against the Lieutenant Governor, Executive 
Council, Legislative Council, Commons House of Assembly, and people, have 
been unreservedly, indignantly, and, in most instances, officially, denied, re- 
pudiated, and disproved, by the following competent witnesses, whom we will 
name in the order in which they have expressed themselves: 

1, Sir F. Heed, the late Lieut.-Governor of Upper Canada. 

2. The North American Colonial Association. 

3. Sir John Colborne, Governor-General of the Canadas. 

4. Sir George Arthur. Lieut. Governor of Upper Canada, 

5. The Executive Council of Upper Canada. 

6. The Legislative Council of Upper Canada. 

7. The Commons House of Assembly of Upper Canada, 

8. Her Majesty’s Attorney and Solicitor General. 

9. The Grand Jury of the Newcastle District. 

10. Lieutenant-General Sir Peregrine Maitland, who was ten years Lieut.- 

Governor of Upper Canada. 

Neither our limits nor our inclination permit us to detail the overwhelming 
evidence of the foregoing witnesses, who, though widely separated from each 
other, appear before the country singularly united together by a testimony not 
only damnatory of Lord Durham's recommendations, but which convicts his 
Lordship of the grossest misstatements—intentional or unintentional, it matters 
to the public not one straw. The following extracts will, we believe, suflicient- 
ly show the nature of the evidence to which we have referred. 

1. Sir Francis Head, in his Narrative, has thus applied to Lord Durham’s 
allegations :— 

‘With respect to Lord Durham’s report to the Queen, that my Executive 
Council “ seem to have taken office almost on the express condition of beng made 
ciphers,” I beg leave most solemnly to declare that such a condition was neither 
expressed nor understood......... 

* With respect to the allegation affecting my own character, namely, that 
“the elections were carried by the unscrupulous exercise of the influence of 
the government,” I beg leave calmly, but unequivocally, to deny it.......... 

‘It would not be difficult to procerd with the whole of Lord Durham's report 
on Upper Canada as I have commenced, but as I have no desire unnecessarily 
to hurt his Lordship, I have sufficiently shown its inaccuracy, to vindicate my 
own character from its attacks,’ &c. &c. 

2. The Nort American Colonial Association, composed of most respectable 

merchants in the City of London, declared in a series of formal resolutions that 
Lord Durham s— 
‘statements and opinions relative to the condition of parties in Upper Canada 
and the other North American colonies appear calculated to encourage that por- 
tion of the population who are said by his Lordship “to desire the adoption of 
a republican constitution, or even an incorporation with the American union,” 
to shock and irritate the great body of loyal inhabitants, and to induce a belief 
in the people of this country that the disloyal class is numerous and respecta- 
ble, instead of being, as it really is, a comparatively small and contemptible 
minority.’ 

3. The present Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Canada, Sir George Artbur, 
in a despatch, dated Toronto, 17th April, 1839, says, with reference to Lord 
Durham’s Report,— 

‘The members of both Houses, I find, generally consider parts of the Re- 
port which refer to Upper Canada to be in many particulars incorrect ; and a 
committee of the House of Assembly has been consequently appointed to draw 
up a report upon the subject. 

‘ They regard the Earl of Durham's schemes for the future government of 
Canada as essentially the same as that which was advocated by Mr. Bidwell, Doc- 
tor Rolph, and Mackenzie, and to which the great majority of the people of this 
province expressed their unequivocal dissent.’ 

4. A Report from the Legislative Council of Upper Canada states,— 

‘ After an attentive and disinterested consideration of this subject, your com- 
mittee are led to the conclusion, that the adoption of the plan proposed by the 
a of Durham must lead to the overthrow of the great colonial empire of Eng- 

‘Your committee regret that his Lordship should have confided the task of 
collecting information to a person, who, be he whom he may, has evidently en- 
tered on his task with the desire to exalt the opponents of the colonial govern- 
ment in the estimation of the High Commissiouer, and to throw discredi: on the 
statements of the supporters of British influence and British cennexion.’ 

6. The reasen which has been urged by her Majesty’s ministers for the impe- 
ial parliament not taking into consideration the recommendation from the throne 
ora legislative union of the Canadas,was that the Commons House of Assem- 

bly had expressed an opinion against the measure. As therefore it has been 
deemed advisable that such deference should be paid to their recommendations, 
let us consider what are the opinions which this self-same Assembly have ad- 
dressed to her Majesty (respecting Lord Durham’s Report) in an address to the 
Queen, dated 11thof May, 1839, and by her Majesty's command laid before 
both houses of the imperial parliament :— 

‘Since the commencement of the present session of the provincial parliament, 
the final report of your Majesty's High Commissioner on the affairs of British 
North America has been received in this country. In this Report your Majesty's 
faithfol subjects find many statements deeply affecting the social and political 
relations and conditions of Upper and Lower Canada, and the recommendations 
of several important changes in the form and practice of the constitution. 
with concern that your Majesty’s faithful subjects find that your Majesty’s High 
Commissioner has strongly wged the adoption of these changes by your 
Majesty and the imperial parliament, without waiting for the opinion that may 
be formed of them by the people who are to be most deeply and immediately 
affected by them. Under these circumstances we have caused a Report to be 
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and unfounded, and which are calculated to have a most mischievous influence on 
the future destinies of these colonies. 

‘Lord Durbam professes to submit to her Majesty and the British nation a 
true and faithful account of the state and condition of this, as well as of the 
other Bruish North American provinces, and there is no doubt that it will be 





promulgated throughout the country by those who are gratified at finding their | 


political principles and theories advocated and sustained by his Lordship, that 
there is nothiug in bis Report that admits of contradiction, and that whatever 
discredit may be attempted to be cast upon it must proceed from disappoint- 
ment or vindictive feelings. 

‘Your Committee, however, are not willing to believe that the great nation 
to which these provinces belong, and which has hitherto extended to them its 
powerful, its parental protection, will hastily, and without the most full and am- 
ple information, adopt the i formations and act upon the recommendations of 
any individual, however high his rank, or great his talents, that involve the fu- 
ture destinies of her Majesty’s faithful subjects in these provinces’ 

After having laid before our readers the weer 9 official refutation by the 
Commons House of Assembly of Upper Canada of Lord Durham’s calumnies, 
we feel that we might close the case by requesting our readers at once to de- 
clare their verdict on the miserable document before them. The subject, how- 
ever, is of such vital importance, that we will proceed with the evidence to 
which we have referred. 

6. The grand jury of the Newcastle district (which contains two counties, 
forming one of the most valuable sections of Upper Canada) unanimously adop- 
ted a presentment, of which the following is an extract :— 


‘ District of Newcastle, The Jurors of our Lady the Queen upon their oaths 
TO WIT: } present, that a prmted book or pamphlet, eutitied 
“Report on the Affairs of British North America, from the Earl of Durham, 
her Majesty’s High Commissioner, &c. &c. &c.,”” has been brought under their 
notice ; and the jurors aforesaid, upon their oaths aforesaid, further present, that 
they have carefully examined the said book or pamphlet ; and the jurors afore- 
said, upon their oaths atoresaid, further present, that the said book or pamphlet is 
calculated to excite public contempt and odium against the government and ma- 
gistracy of this province; and the jurors aforesaid, upon their oaths aforesaid, 
further present, that the said book or pamphlet is also calculated most injuriously 
to mislead the members of the imperial parliament and the British public, by 
creating in their minds erroneous and false opivions relative to the state and con- 
dition of this province, and with respect to the wants, feelings, sentiments, and 
wishes of a very large majority of the inhabi.ants thereof; to disseminate and 
perpetuate, in this province, principles of democracy wholly incompatible with 
monarchical institutions ; to loosen the bonds of affection which unite us to our 
gracious sovereign, to the British empire, and tothe venerated constitution of 
our ancestors; to resuscitate and foment that factious discontent and disorder 
which produced such deplorable and disastrous consequences, but which though 
not extinguished, had in a great measure subsided ; and, generally, ¢o endanger 
the peace, happiness, and prosperity of this province,against the peace of our said 
Sovereign Lady the Queen. her crown and dignity. 
‘Grand Jury Room, May 15th, 1839. 


7. Lieutenavt-General Sir Peregrine Maitland during ten years was Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of Upper Canada, besides being afterwards Lieutenant-Governor 
of Nova Scotia: he has lately returned from an important government in India. 

‘What,’ it will be asked, ‘is the opinion of this experienced and high-minded 
officer on the subject of Lord Durham’s Report!” Why, in a reply addressed 
by him to the late Lieutenant Governor of Upper Canada it appears that he has 


Lord Durham's Report ; his opinion that tt gives an inaccurate and unfair descrip- 
tion of the province and people of Upper Canada ; and that it censures,ignorantly 
and unjustly, those who have administered the government of that province ’ 

Now with this overwhelming mass of evidence (almost the whole of which 
has been printed and presented to parliament) before them, we calmly ask— 
Were not her Majesty’s ministers and the imperial parliament bound by honour 
and common justice to repair the deadly error that had been committed in the 
promulgation throughout the empire and civilised world of a wicked libel, 
by comparing its allegations with the evidence by which they had been repudia- 
ted: for why were these latter documents gravely submitted to their attention, 
but for the investigation of their contents! 

If the meanest of her Majesty’s subjects, having been libelled before parlia- 
ment by the most powerful peer in the realm, had submitted, in vindication of 
his innocence, one-twentieth part of as unanswerable evidence as that which has 
been just adduced in defence of the legislature and people of Upper Canada, 
would the imperial parliament with apathy have observed the accused during 
the whole session, writhing under injustice, and would it have left him, at the 
prorogation, without relief—without the acquittal to which it knew him to be 
entitled? Would any court of justice—would any jury in the country, with 
such a glaring case before thein, have withheld from a man, falsely accused, 
their verdict? And if a solitary individual would have received this common 
act of justice from those before whom he had been arraigned, how intinitel 
entitled to acquittal were a brave and loyal peop'e, wh», under cruel sufferings, 
and by the most determined bravery, had repelled her Majesty’s enemies in all 
directions—and who, through the severity of two Canadian winters, had main- 
tained for the British crown its noblest dependencies !—The evidence of their 
late conduct ought alone to have been sufficient to have annihilated the fabric 
of their virulent accuser; and when the whole history of their loyalty, when 
the mass of corroborative evidence which we have just adduced is weighed 
against the assertions of an individual who had insubordinately fled from his 
post—and who had brought away from it nothing but the records of five months’ 
blundering legislation, which it kad required the interference of parliament not 
only to correct but to palliate—it seems incredible that the legislative authorities 
of Upper Canada, should in the name of the people of that province have de- 
manded in vain that this painted butterfly should publicly be broken by parlia- 
ment on the wheel upon which of his own aecord he had alighted! And yet 
how have her Majesty’s ministers and the imperial parliament dealt with this 
ignoble fugitive’ Why the former have not only presumed publicly to com- 
pliment him on ‘his industry and assiduity,’ but in the House of Commons they 
even had the temerity to declare ‘that the embarrassment of the Canadas pro- 
ceeded from the factious objections which had been raised against the illegality 
of Lord Durham’s ordinances, for that, had his Lordship continued at Quebec, 
he would no doubt successfully have overcome al! his difficulties’-—in short, 
they arithmetically argued by the rule of three :—if in five months he had effect- 
ed so much, what would he not have done had he but continued at his post 
for five years! The latter have trea'ed him with forbearance equally incompre- 
hensible ; and surely it will appear incredible to posterity that the imperial par- 
liament not only neglected to resent the insults offered to them by this public 
servant—that they not only failed to arraign him for the desertion of his post, 
and for his seditious appeal to ‘the people’ against the sovereign authority ; but 
although, during the whole session, there were repeatedly recommended to their 
consideration remedial measures based on his Lordship’s Report, they averted 
their minds from the mass of evidence by which it had been contradicted, and 
actually allowed a bill to be proposed, argued, and passed for the government 
of Lower Canada—they even allowed Lord Durham himself to stand up before 
them in his place, and publicly address them on the subject —without one mem- 
ber rising to offer a single objection to his conduct, or a solitary observation on 
the calumnies he had unofficially submitted to them ! 

Among those who listened to him with mysterious silence, there were many 
who could have chilled him by their frown, and who could have annihilated him 
by their reply; but his triumph was inexplicable, and, as if gifted with the 
power of repressing the nob'e elements that surrounded him, the imperious dic- 
tator passed through the ordeal of the session unharmed, unanswered and un- 











drawn up by a select committee of the House of Assembly, which contains 
matter referring to this subject, which we respectfully submit for your Majesty's 
consideration.’ 

The Report above alluded to, submitted to the Queen by the House of As- | 
sembly, has beer, highly admired by the loyal population. We submit to our | 
readers the following extracts : — 

‘ A document, purporting to be the Report of ber Majesty’s late High Com- | 
missioner, the Earl of Durham, addressed to her Majesty, on the affairs of | 
British North America, contains matter so deeply affecting the social as well as 
political relations of all the provinces, especially of Upper Canada that it would 
ill become your committee to pass it over in silence. At this late period of the 
session, it is impossible to give the statements and opinions advanced by his | 
Lordship the extensive investigation their importance demands ; but your com- | 
mittee will apply tremselves with calmness to vindicate the people of Upper | 
Canada, their government and legislature, from charges that imply a want of 
patriotism and integrity, which they grieve to find advanced by a nobleman who 
had been sent to these provinces to heal rather than foment dissensions, and 
who certainly should have carefully guarded against giving currency to unfound- 
ed, mischievous, and illiberal rumours, for the truth of which he admits he is 
unable to vouch.’ 

The Committee conclude their Report with the following observations :— 

* Your Committee will here close their remarks on the Various allegations in 
the Report of the High Commissioner that appeared to them to reyvire parti- 
cular animadversion. If, in the course of their remarks, they have been be- 
trayed into too strong an expression of reproach or indignant refutation, they 
trust that it will not be ascribed to a wanton indifference to that courtesy and 
respectfy! deference that should mark the proceedings of a public body towards 
those of high rank and station; and, on the other hand, ys trust that they 
will not be denied the credit of having forborne to apply animadversions ef far 
greater severity than they have used to many parts of a Report waich they can 
aruly affirm, and which they believe they have clearly proved to be, most unjust 
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punished ! 

Without pausing to reflect upon the consequences of such silence at home, 
what, we ask, were our North American colonies to think of this denial of jus- 
tice? What other moral could they possibly draw from it than that, in return 
for their loyatty—in return for the sacrifices they had made in defence of their 
glorious institutions—the imperial parliament had condemned them to be de- 
mocrats, and, consequently, that it was useless, as it was hopeless, for them to 
avert the decree ? 

And now let us consider what has been the fatal result The loyal popula- 
tion of the Canadas,—long disturbed by a despicable minority of their own peo- 
ple acting under English influence, which, we regret to add, has been openly 
encouraged by her Majesty’s ministers,—were after they themselves had quelled 
the rebellion, barbarously invaded by a republican population of thirteen mil- 
lions, bound by no law but the rapacious will of the multitude. 

Under this accumulation of misfortunes, it must be evident that nothing but 
supernatural exertions could have enabled men to stand against this unequal 
contest ; but they had scarcely triumphed—they had scarcely repelled from 
their frontier the unprincipled attacks of their neighbours—when all of a sudden 
the baleful Report of her Majesty’s late Lord High Commissioner is cast into 
the scale to sicken their hearts, unnerve their arms, and paralyse their exer- 
tions ; and when, overpowered by such afflictions, they look, as their last hope, 
to Providence and to the imperial parliament for assistance, the latter ratifies 
by its silence the libel that has assailed them, and leaves them to desperation 
and despair—and well may every loyal Canadian subject, grey in the service of 
his country, exclaim with Wolsey, 

Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies !’ 

Under these appalling circumstanees, who can wonder that the loyal popula 

on of the Canadas now feel it is necessary to secure their lives, their families, 
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and their farms, by bending to the storm which they have not power to resist t 
Accordingly, men who have hitherto been distinguished both in the field and in 
the senate for their loyalty and devotional attachment to British institutions are 
| how, we have too much reason to know, prudently yielding to circumstances, 
| and are adapting their political profession to those democratic principles of 

government which her Majesty’s ministers seem determined to establish. The 
accounts which by every packet arrive from Canada attest the fatal influence of 
Lord Durham’s uncontradicted Report. 

Besides the testimony of the provincial press, we have before us many let- 
ters from persons in Canada, some connected with the government and legisla- 
ture, others not so circumstanced, but feeling and possessing a deep interest in 
the colony, stating in the strongest language the incalculable injury which Lord 
Durham’s Report is doing in the hands of the more notorious enemies of the 
crown. 

One gentleman (a Canadian) says— 

‘Lord Durham's name is used asa cloak for the most treasonable designs : 
indeed, anything may now be attempted under the eon of sustaining the 
plans proposed in the ‘ Report.” The progress of the party who rally under 
the Durham flag is becoming alarming, and wuless the British government screws 
up its courage to the point of immediately, firmly, and broadly denouncing the 
mischievous doctrines of the Report, you may rely on it that, ere long, we shall 
become, as acolony, ungovernable. There is much that tickles the fancy of 
ambitious men in the idea of introducing the English "> of a government by 
the majority of the popular branch of the legislature. It has been well explain- 
ed in the April ‘ Quarterly” how irreconcileable this principle is with a state 
of colonial subordination, and you may rely on it that if the British government 
should give way in the least to this notion, and admit of any experiments of 
this novel and hazardous character, the charm of British connexion will be 
done away in the eyes of that great loyal body which, through evil report and 
good report, has hitherto sustained the royal cause in Canada. I can assure 
you that among that class I have found it discussed, and not many minutes since 
it was a subject of conversation with me, whether the time might not be near 
when the men of property in this country should have to decide between a hope- 
less and destructive struggle for a government by which they would not be sup- 
ported, and a proposition of terms with the republican nation at our doors. 
They seem to think it would be more prudent to take the lead in what may be 
an inevitable change, than to immolate themselves and families in the cause of 
a government which may secretly wish to get rid of them, and, under any circum- 
stances, they feel that they onal have no prospect of quiet under the Durham 
system of colonial government. A very intelligent and loyal individual (a Ca- 
nadian,) whose faith in England has hitherto resisted every shock, has told me 
that he now feels our situation to be one of great peril, and that if her Majesty 
does not at once reject Lord Durham’s principles, we shall be lost as a British 
colony. The fact is, ashe says, that the friends of the monarchy cannot con- 
tend against the revolutionists while the latter can assert that the Queen’s High 
Commissioner is with them, for the inference cannot be resisted that the Queen 
sides with the Commissioner. The subtle poison administered under the Dur- 
ham label is working in every part of our system, and must be fatal, unless the 
Queen herself applies, and that instantly, the proper antidote.” 

Another letter from a Canadian of greattalent, provity, and influence states— 

‘Lord Durham's Report is working its sure and certain mischief: it has re- 
vived the schemes and spirits of the revolutionary party. ‘ Dunnam anp Re- 
vor,” “ Duruam anp Liserty,” are now inscribed on flags, and paraded 
about by those, and those only, who are known to be disloyal, and who aim at 
separation from the mother country. Whatever may be said to the contrary by 
a venal press, there is not an honest or loyal man in Upper Canada that does 
not execrate Lord Durham as the greatest curse that has ever yet been inflicted 
on these provinces. Every day convinces me more and more that the 
continuance of the connexion of these provinces with the mother country, even 
for a short period of time, entirely depends on the course the imperial govern- 
ment will now take with respect to them ; and unless Lord Durham's pernici- 
ous theories be plainly and unequivocally denounced and deelared wholly inad- 
missible by the British government and parliament, it will be in vain for those 
who sincerely desire to preserve the union tu prevent its dissolution.’ 

Another letter from one of the very highest official authorities in the 
Canadas, whose name, if we could but mention it, would be deemed conclusive, 
states,— 

‘The “Report” has set all the reformers and republicans in motion again, 
and whilst they were cautious under Mackenzie's banner, they are exceedingly 
bold under the Earl of Durham’s colours. A spark was enough to set this com- 
munity in flames, but the High Commissiener has by his ‘‘ responsible govern- 
| ment” scheme, thrown a firebrand amongst the people. The situation of the 
| country is lamentable, and I much fear the worst is to come !” 
| What an affecting and melancholy picture do the foregoing letters pourtray ! 
| What a fearful moral do they offer to the mother country itself, which 

is seen hourly sinking under the malignant encouragement her oy ep a 
ters are affording at home to the selfsame principles which, under the flag 
of ‘ Durham and Reform,’ are now sickening loyalty and strengthening rebellion 
in the Canadas ! 

It is now too late even for the imperial legislature to cure the malady we 
| have created. The Durham dose, forcibly administered, has culpably been 
| left to operate ; and though the countenance of our noble North American colo- 
| nies may fora short time appear, to a superficial observer, to preserve a healthy 
| aspect, no cosmetic that parliament next year may deem it proper to apply—no 
| outward ointment which it may prescribe—no cooling mixture that in February, 
| 1840. it may determine to administer, can possibly neutralise tlfat arsenical do- 
cument which the imperial parliament should have immediately caused to be 
| ejected, and which, we humbly repeat, ought never, by her Majesty’s govern- 
| ment, to have been administered either to the parliament or to the empire, but 
which should have been left to moulder in one of the pigeon-holes of the Co- 
lonial Office out of sight, out of reach, and labelled ‘ Poison.’ 

















Latest Xuntelligence. 


By the Oxford, from Liverpool. 


Cotton was still further depressed—the fall during the week ending the 18th. 

being 1-8 from the quotations of the previous week. 
From the London Spectator, Oct 19. 

The buoyant appearance of the money market to which we last week alluded 
| has given place to one of a very different character, and its aspect has been as 
| gloomy during the present as it was lively during the past week. The change 
| 18, we believe, chiefly attributable to the financial operations of the Bank of the 
United States It will be in the recollection of our readers that large remit- 
| tances in bullion were expected by the two recent arrivals of the Great Western 
; and British Queen steam vessels from New York ; and although the amount 
| actually received was about £256,000, it was less than had been anticipated — 
| A large remittance in bonds, was, however, received, and an arrangement has 
| been concluded, by which theee assets have been made available. A loan to 
| the extent of £800,000 has been contracted by Mr. Jaudon on behalf of the 

United States Bank, to bear interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, re- 
deemable at par in the years 1841 and 1842 The price at which it has been 

taken is 92. The dividends are payable at Messrs. Denison & Cu’s, Lombard 

street, with whom are deposited as collateral security, the same amount (£800,- 
| 000) of Philadelphia state bonds. It is now at from 3 to 4 per cent premium. 

This arrangement has materially increased the demand for money, and the 
prices of almost every description of English security have declined from 1-2 te 
3-4 per cent. 

It is stated, that the Bank Directors are very earnest in pressing the Govern- 
| ment to issue an order in Council for suspending in their favour the act of Par- 
_liament by which the circulation of notes for sums of less than £5 is prohibited. 
The Ministry are, however, understood to have refused compliance with this 
request. The usual monthly statement of the liabilities of the Bank will be 
peblished to-morrow ; and it is generally believed, that the amount of bullion in 
store will not be augmented, as, though there have been some large importa- 
tions, the necessity of paying the small dividends in cash has abstracted 700,000 
| sovereigns from the Bank coffers ; but, as this bullion has not been reported, a 
| considerable part of it must soon find its way back again. , 

The foreign exchanges have declined slightly, and the appearance of them is 
heavy. It is understood, that the Bank has drawn upon Paris to the full ex- 
tent of the amount (£2,000,000) that the Bank of France undertook to discount ; 
and, as this support to the exchanges has been withdrawn, a further decline is 
| anticipated. 

The Morning Post of the 19th says :— 


“We have no amendment to notice in the Continental Exchanges. The 
| quotations are still drooping ; and, but for the support given tothe market by 
| the house of Baring Brothers & Co, who are believed to be acting for the 
Bank of England, it is not too much to suppose that they could not be main- 
tained at any thing like their recent elevation. It is a question not very easy 
of solution, how it is that a balance of trade should still be in operation against 
us? The payments made and making, for foreign grain, are, it is to be pre- 
sumed, much more considerable than the public are aware of ; and the exporta- 








tion of our manufactures is still so inconsiderable as to be hardly worthy of being 
| taken into account at all as amedium of exchange. Last year we shipped 
| nothing tothe corn growing districts of the Continent ; this year there is the 
| same absence of orders ; and, we suppose, it may now be fairly understood, that 
| this branch of our export trade has all but ceased.” 
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London, Saturday, Oct. 19, 3 P. M 

Money Market.—The English Stock market 1s heavy, and has given way 
fully + per cent. The opening price of Consols was 90} sellers for Money, and 
903 for Accounts ; and the present price, the lowest of the morning, is 88{ 90 
for Money, and 903 } for account. ‘The Reduced Three and a Half per Cents 
have experienced a greater decline, and after being at 97}, are now 96%. Bank 
Stock is 14 per cent, lower than yesterday, being quoted at 1774 178 ; and 
India Stock is 245. Exchequer Bills are, however, lower ; being 4s. to 2s dis 
This decline is solely attributable to the state of the market, which is borne 
down by an aggregation of small sales for money, and has not been produced 
by any extensive operation. The Foreign Funds are generally lower. 

In respect to the affairs of Turkey and Egypt, the Paris correspondent of 
the London Times states that M. De Brunow, the Russian diplomatist, has re- 
moved nearly every point in dispute between the British and Russian govern- 
ments, and that he has convinced Lord Palmerston of the necessity for Russian 
interference on behalf of the Porte, should Mehemet Ali proceed to extremi- 
ties, and has even obtained the consent of the government for the expediting 
a Russian army to Constantinople should Ibrahim make a step in advance, as 
no other means to control the populace or the disaffected would be at hand, or 
be available for the Sultan’s government. On the other band, the Paris corres- 
pondent of the Morning Chronicle says, ‘‘ The general rumour in diplomatic 
circles here is that the mission of M. De Brunow to London has failed, and that 
his proposals to the British Government have been rejected.” 


British Auxiliary Legion —We have great pleasure in stating, from authori- 
ty, that the claims of the officers and men of the unfortunate legion upon the 
Spanish government are now in a fair way of being speedily settled. We no- 
ticed, on the 2d of August last, that Mr Grote, Mr Buller, Sir De Lacy Evans, 
and other influential members of parliament, had waited upen Lord Palmerston, 
on behalf of this ill-used body, and proposed that an arrangement should be 
submitted by his lordship to the Spanish Government, by which the claims 
should be paid eff by instalments of £100,000 per annum. Lord Palmerston 
has so far redeemed his pledge, that under the auspices of the British emba-sy 
at Madrid, a proposal has been made, within the last few days, by the highly 
respectable banking-house of O'Shea & Co., of that city, to undestake to make 
payments of £25,000 every three months, until the whole sum (now about 
£300,000) shall have been liquidated. This proposal has been officially notified 
by the Spanish government to Sir De Lacy Evans, who leaves London in a few 
days for Madrid, to complete the arrangement.—Morning Chronicle. 

London, Oct. 19, 3 o’clock, P. M. 

Stock Exchange.—3 per Cent Consols, 904; do for Account, 90%; 3 per 
Cents. Reduced, 89, ex d; 3} per Cents Reduced, 951, ex. d; new 3} per 
Cents, 93}; long Annuities, 123; Bank Stock, 7 per cent., 178, ex.d; India 
Stock, 10}, 246 ; Exchequer Bills, 1; per diem, 1 dis. 

London, Oct. 19 

American Stocks.—Alabama, (sterling) 5; Arkansas, 1863, 6; Indiana, (ster- 
ling) 5; Illinois, 6; Kentucky, 6; Louisiana, (sterling)5: Maryland,6; Mas- 
sachusetts, (steriing) 5; Michigan, 6; Mississippi, (sterling) 5; New York, 
payable in 1855,5 ; do. do. 1857, 6; Ohio,6; Pennsylvania, payable in 1858, 
5; S. Carolina, 5; Tennessee, 6; Virginia, 5. 

Liverpool, Saturday, Oct. 19. 

Cotton Market.—The demand for Cotton has continued good throughout the 
week, but holders have already supplied the market, which closes heavily, with 
a partial decline of 4d per |b. from last week’s quotations of American. The 
sales of the week amount to 23,000 bags, including 2,000 American on specu- 
lation, and 2,700 American and 100 Surat forexport. i120 Sea Island, 18 a 34; 
460 stained do. 7] a 14; 4930 Upland 6a 8. 
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CRUIZE OF H. B. M. BRIG BUZZARD. 
From the Journal of Commerce. 

On the 27th Oct. gave chase two hours, firing three shots, to Spanish brig 
Emprendedor (undertaker) and on capturing her found that she had 470 slaves 
on board. All the stout men were manacled, leg to leg, and hand to hand, with 
small bolts. She was under Portuguese colors, but a bona fide Spanish vessel, 
built near Barcelona. She was of 250 tons, and had left the river Gallinas the 
same morning. In three days arrived at Sierra Leone, with prize, which was 
condemned as a Portuguese, and the liberated slaves received into the Asylum. 
Here, under British authority, they are cleansed, and in a short time many of 
them were located in different villages. Pains are taken to teach the young, 
to put them to trades, and some of the boys are employed on board the cruiser 
[The two young men from the Buzzard who acted as interpreters of the captu- 
red Africaus of the Amistad at New Haven, had been in the Asylum, where 
they learned to speak and write the Englist language. ‘The Buzzard was al- 
towed six of these African boys, beside 8 Kroomen, and 4 boys who have serv- 
ed some years, as they favour the white part of the crew m that climate. ] 

During the month of November and December had light winds—chased se- 
veral vessels—went down to the head quarters of the station to report to the 
Commodore near Prince’s Island (Portuguese )—just north of the line. There 
is an Acmiral’s command on the coast of Africa, but he is usually at the Cape 
of Good Hope, and the senior officer acts as Commodore. The whole number 
of British cruisers on the coast is about twelve to fif€een ; 3 corvettes of 18 
guns, and the rest brigs and brigantines On the 31st Dec. at night, anchored 
in the road of Lagus, having seen before sunset three or four vessels at anchor, 
supposed to be slavers, as the place is noted for being a great slave market.— 
Manned two large boats with the first and second officers, and boats’ crew well | 
armed, to board them. Two of them were found te be Brazilian ships. One 
of them had been there a month and discharged her cargo, consisting of tobac- 
co, spirits and gunpowder ‘The other had been there but 48 hours. There 
was no proof that these vessels were slavers. The third ship proved to be a 
French ship from Goree trading for palm oil. No evidence that she was a 
slaver. The fourth vessel boarded was said to be an American, but on getting 
over the gangway found the whole of the crew were Spaniards. An American, 
who represented himself as master, and the only one on board, made his appear- 
ance. ‘The vessel appeared to be a Baltimore clipper, named the Eazle. Ex- 
amined her papers, when a long discussion arose which terminated in our leav- 
ing the vessel, it being late. Conclnded she was a slaver, and that the Ameri- 
can flag had been adopted asa foil. A bill of sale was produced, purporting that 
Joshua Wells Littig, of Baltimore, the master, had become the owner for twelve 
thousand dollars—dated Havana, May 13th, 1838. There was also a power of 
attorney signed at Baltimore, and registered at the office of Consul Trist, Ha- 
vana, given to a former master, empowering him to sell; and it was represent- 
ed that Littig bought the vessel of him. While the Buzzard was at Sterra 
Leone, they had seen there a schooner called the Mary Ann Cassard, which 
had been sent in by one of the British cruisers for trial before the Mixed Court, 
but the Court would not investigate the case, as she had the American flag.— 
The next morning the Captain judged it prudent not to detain the vessel, as 
there was no probability of its being condemned after the release of the vessel 
above named. 

Left Prince's Island on the 5th January, after a detention of two days, put- 
ting ashore one of the officers to join another cruiser named the Lilly, who it 
afterwards appeared had told the story about the Mary Ann Cassard to the Cap- 
tain, who said he would take the Eagle. Captain Reeves accordingly went to 
the bay—seized the vessel—sent the whole of the crew, except the Armericin 
master, the mate and steward, on shore, and put the vessel under command of 
the officer late of the Buzzard. On reachirg Sierra Leone the Court declined 
taking cognizance, and recommended that the vessel should be taken back. But 
the officer in command proceeded to find one of the cruisers, as the former crew 
was insufficient. He passed through Lagus road to Prirce’s Island, and not 
finding his second officer there, nor any cruiser,—and calculating that the Buz- 
zard was off the river Bonney, and knowing that her place of refreshment was 
the Island of Fernando, proceeded thither in hopes of meeting us, which he 
fortunately did at 11 A M. The American master, Littig, on the prize officer 
telling Captain Fitzgerald of his arrival and all the circumstances, refused to 
acknowledge that he belonged to a slave vessel. After an hour’s discussion, 
Capt. F. left the vessel, when Littig, finding he could no longer sustain the 
false character, called him back and voluntarily declared that their suspicions 
were correct ; that he was the bona fide owner as set forth in the bill of sale; 
that no money transaction had ever taken place ; that he suppesed the whole 
‘business was transacted at the office of the American Consul Trist, at the Ha- 
vana, and that he gave up the vessel as a bona fide slaver, &c. This was on 
the 17th March, 1839. 

Between January 5th and March 17th, during the cruise off the mouths of 
the River Niger, the Buzzard had sent her boats up the River Nun, and there 
found the vessel named the Clara, lying at anchor, fitted up as a slaver, wiih 
a slave deck, and many other things on shore abreast of her, and was, to all ap- 

vance, taking in a cargo for the maintenance of a cargo ofslaves for the West 
ndies. But Capt. Fitzgerald being of opinion that there was no use in detain- 
ing vessels thus situated, armed two boats and sent them to cruise off the mouth 
of the river, where they remained ten days in expectation that the supposed 
slaver would be taken with a cargo of slaves, but they were unsuccessful. The 
Buzzard soon returned to Fernandez, where she fel] in with the Eagle as before 
stated On the 13th March proceeded with the prize Eagle off the river Nunez, 
in hopes that the master of the Clara would follow the example of Littig — 
After making a great fuss and denying that he was a slaver, he seemed all at 
once to feel a pique towards the owner of the vessel, saying he had been treated 
badly, and he felt no hesitation in declaring that the vessel was Spanish pro- 
-_. At the same time he resigned her into the hands of the commanding 


She Alvion. 








The Eagle and the Clara were sent to Prince’s Isiaud—which was two to 
three days sail—while the Buzzard went down to the ieeward to investigate 
the truth of the statement of the master, Hooper, (who was an American, a 
native of Utica, New York, and killed himself soon after the arrival of his ves- 
sel at New York,) that a Spanish slave brig was lying in one of the rivers oppo- 
aite Fernandez. Arrived there, and not finding the vessel, went to Prince's 
Island, where we met the senior officer, who, after considering all the facts, 
determined to put a stop to the prostitution of the American flag, if possible, 
and directed Capt. Fitzgerald to proceed to the United States with the prizes 
Eagle and Clara, and on arriving proceed to the seat of government and lay the 
whole matter before the President of the United States through H. B. M. Min 
ister at Washington Littig returned home in the Buzzard, which arrived at 
New York June 10th. Capt. Fitzgerald informed against Littig, who has been 
indicted and will be tried for a breach of the United States laws for engaging 
in the foreign slave trade, the present month. Captain Fitzgerald proceeded 
to Washington—had an interview with the President who declined receiving 
the prizes, saying he presumed the vessels were Spaniards. Capt. Fitzgerald 
has been detained at this port by various circumstances, nearly five months, 
at an expense to his government of about fifty pounds sterling a week, and his 
own loss, by being offcruising ground so long, has probably amounted to a con- 
siderable sum, as cruisers are entitled to five pounds sterling for every slave set 
free. Among other troubles to which Capt. F. was subject while hee, were 
two vexatious suits brought by an individual for attempting to get one of the 
p7izes afloat that went ashore in this harbor in a storm. He conside:ed him- 
se'f greatly indebted to Charles Edwards, Esq. his counsel, that he was able to 
get released so soon. On the 8th inst. the Buzzard proceeded to sea, with her 
two prizes, destined for Bermuda, where Captain F. trusts that they will be 
condemned 


—— 


THE LATE DURHAM DISTURBANCE AT TORONTO. 
From the Montreal Gazette. 


On the 18th ultimo an address was presented to His Excellency Sir George 
Arthur from certain individuals denominating themselves Freeholders and 
Inhabitants of the Home District and city of Toronto, complaining of the out- 
rage commited at the late Yonge Street meeting, ‘ upon an inoffensive body of 
Her Majesty's peacable and loyal subjects, assembled in the exercise of 
their undoubied lawful, and constitutional rights, as British subjects ;"’ and pray 
ing His Excellency to assert the majesty of the law, and to direct an immediate 
inquiry into the affair. Tothis address Sir George Arthur sent the following 
reply on the 23d. of the same month :— 

To Dr. Baldwin, and the Gentlemen who have signed an Address, dated 
18th Ottober, 1839. 

Gentlemen,—lI have learned, with feelings of the deepest regret, from your 
Address, that at the public meeting lately held on Yonge Street, the public 
peace was violated, and that some of the individuals present were seriously in- 
jured in their persons. It is more deeply to be lamented, that loss of life has. 
in one instance, resulted from these events—a calamity which, whether it were 
occasioned by intentional violence, or by accident, will scarcely fail to produee, 
with sorrow for the sufferer and his family, an aggravation of the embittered 
feelings which have, of late, unhappily, attended the agitation of political 
questions in this Province. 

The undoubted right of Her Majesty’s subjects to meet for the discussion and 
consideration of matters connected with the state of public affairs, precludes the 
interference of the Executive Council, solong as the proceedings of such meet- 
ings be peacefully conducted ; those who thus assemble, are under the protec- 
tion of the law, as also amenable to it, as on all ordinary occasions. Within 
the rales prescribed by the laws of the Province it would be obviously impos- 
sible to restrain the expression of party feeling ; and how much soever I may 
regret the intemperate and rash extent to which political animosity too often 
leads adverse partizans, the circumstance appears to me to be one of the un- 
avoidable evils attending popular agitation and excitement. 

Before any appeal can, with propriety, be made to the Executive Council, 
for the redress of personal grievances, arising from occurrences of this nature, it 
will, I am sure, be apparent to you, that recourse should be had, by the parties 
seeking it, to the legal tribunals of the country, both with a view to the more 
regular course of justice, and amore complete elucidation of facts. If, there- 
fore, it should transpire, that sufficient cause exists, I would suggest the adop- 
tion of such a course, in the present instance. 

I regret that there has been so much delay in reply to your Address. Ihave, 
however, only this evening received the inquisition and evidence taken at the 
inquest on the body of the unfortunate individual who has lost his life. The 
delay. therefore, has heen unavoidable ; but it has afforded me the gratifying 
opportunity of an interview with Captain Steele, and other highly respectable 


| gentlemen from Simcoe, whose sentiments, I incline to believe, are quite in ac- 


cordance with my own. 


Geo. ARTHUR. 
Government House, 23d Oct., 1839. 


tie 
THE WAR IN FLORIDA. 

From the United States Army and Navy Chronicle. 
The troops now in Florida are the third regiment of artillery, a portion of 
the second dragoons, the first, second, sixth and seventh regiments of infantry. 
The third artillery having been much reduced, will be sent to the North and be 
rclieved* by the first artillery, which has been recruited, and is now full. The 
companies of the second dragoons that arrived at New York in the spring, be- 
ing now full also, will return to Florida; and the regiments of infantry now 
there will remain. 
It is intended to drive the enemy out of the settlements by occupying the 
country within and north of a line drawn from Pilatka to the mouth of the 
Withlacooche, including Foit King, thence along the west coast, to the Apala- 
chicola; and by maintaining posts as low down as the mouth of the Withla- 
cooche. The inhabitants will be armed, and the defence of tneir firesides and 
neighborhoods confided to them, with such assistance from the regulars as ovca- 
sion may call for. The postsonthe Atlantic coast and at Tampa Bay will be 
continued, with such others as the commanding general may find expedient. 
Experience having mournfully proved the impracticability of forcing the In 
dians from their swamps and hammocks, so familiar to them, but inaccessible 
to us, no farther attemp's will at present be made ; leaving to time and the gra- 
dual spread of the settlements the accomplishment of an object unattainable 
by arms. 
” The report so extensively circulated, of conferences between the Secretary of 
war and Mejor General Macomb and Scott, are entirely without foundation ; no 
such conferences have been held. Equally unfounded is that of sending seven 
thousand troops to Florida; if all our regulars, now out of the territory, were 
taken from their present stations,they would not amount to the number named 
The Northern, Northwestern, and Southwestern frontiers are quite as much 
exposed, and stand as much in need of defence as does the territory of Florida 
There has been no design entertained heretofore of sending the eighth infantry 
into Florida, its presence being considered essential to the maintenance of neu- 
trality on the borders of Canada. The fourth artillery will be stationed be- 
tween Cleveland (Ohio) and Fort Gratiot; and the second artillery will be di- 
vided between Fort Niagara and Buffalo. 

It is believed that some additional small vessels will be built or purchased, 
and sent to the coast of Florida, to prevent depredations by the Indians upon 
wrecked vessels and crews. 

The approaching campaign then wil! partake more of a defensive than offensive 
character, as it will be confined to driving the Indians from the settled portions 
of Florida, where they have committed depredations without check. Ii having 
been found impossible to force the Indians from their fastnesses, any further at- 
tempt to effect that object would only be attended with a needless sacrifice of 
life and money. 


* These remarks were prepared for the Chronicle of October 24; but since they were 
written, information has been received which renders it inexpedient to withdraw the 
first artillery at present from the Canada frontier. The third will therefore remain in 
Florida, until the exigencies of the service at other points will allow of its being re- 
lieved. 





Married, On Thursday morning, 14th Inst., at St. John’s Chapel, by the Right Rev'd 
Bishop Onderdonk, Frederick DePeyster to Maria A. Hone, daughter of the late John 
Kane, Esq. 7 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days 74 a 8 per cent. prem. 








GENE ALBION. 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1839. 


Since our last the Oxford packet ship 
accounts one day later from London. 

The political affairs of the continent, and of the east, remain in their former 
state, but the home money market was depressed and funds had fallen. The 
bullion, too, of the Bank of England had still further diminished. These effects 
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has arrived from Liverpool, bringing 











were supposed to have arisen in consequence of the loan contracted by Mr. 
Jaudon of £800,000. Large remittances of specie were expected from the 
United States, bet in consequence of this loan and its guarantee of Pennsylvania 
stock, the expected remittances consisted of paper only. The accounts by the 
British Queen, which is hourly looked for, cannot be expected to differ materi- 
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ally from those already received, and when the intelligence of the suspension of 
the United States Bank shall reach England, still greater depression will prob- 
ably ensue. England, however, is a country too abundant in resources to be 


long affected by this cause, and the lapse of a few weeks may set all right 
again. 





— 


Canada —We regret to hear that H. M. Ship Pique, having on board Sir J. 
Colborne and family, has been detained several days in the St. Lawrence in 
consequence of strong easterly winds, which detention must have made the dis- 
tinguished passengers very uncomfortable. The health of Sir John has suffer- 
ed much from the hardships he has endured during a long life of public service, 
and he stands in mich need of that repose for which he has so long been anxious. 

Rumour speaks of the ill-treatment this excellent man has again experienced 
from the Colonial Government at home. The suspension of the two French 
Jadges we believe led to his retirement. When these immaculate persons were 
taken from the bench in consequence of declaring the martial law illegal, the 
act was generally applauded and its necessity on all sides admitted. The Co- 
lonial Office in the most distinct and positive manner, we are told, also approv- 
ed of the measure. The disrobed judges, however, went to England, and as 
usual found sympathy for the guilty rampant; Sir John was then sounded to 
ascertain if he would restore them, but upon that point the veteran was reso- 
lute, and said positively, No! He was then asked—such is our information— 
by my Lord Normanby if he could not “ manage” the thing in some way? But 
an officer trained in the school of Wellington is not apt to vacillate, and he 
again said no; but asked as a favour that he might be allowed to return in the 
same ship that brought out his successor. {n this way has Canada lost her best 
friend and surest protector. The successor of Sir John, in his military capacity, 
Sir Richard Jackson, is no doubt a gallant and skilful officer ; but for experi- 
ence, knowledge of the country, and confidence of the people, Sir John has no 
equal. 

Numerous addresses were presented to Sir John Colborne prior to his depar- 
ture ; one from the St. George’s Society at Quebec, another from the city of 
Toron'o, which was presented by the Mayor in person, that functionary having 
travelled at the desire of his constituents fifteen degrees of longitude for the 
purpose. But some more substantial token of regard than this even, we hope 
will yet be presented to this excellent man. The loyal people of Cornwall, we 
understand, are moving in the matter of a Colborne Column, or Testimonial of 
some kind, end we trust their exampie will be followed throughout the province. 
In reply to the Toronto address Sir John made the following observations rela- 
tive to the union of the provinces; they merit attentive consideration, and 
broach the best plan we have yet heard of. 

“‘ He expressed himself highly gratified at the marked attention he had re- 
ceived from his Torento friends, and the compliment they had paid him in send- 
ing their Chief Magistrate to represent them—he should always study their 
interests and those of Upper Canada, and promote them by every means in his 
power—He would advocate the adoption, by the Government in England, of 
an extensive system of Emigration, which he considered best calculated to 
strengthen the attachment between the Colonies and the Mother country---He 
advocated an Union of the Provinces, but not upon the democratical principle 
contained in the Bill introduced inte the House of Commons—His plan was 


an Union with a Vice Regal Governor—a deputy Governor at Toronto, and no 
removal of Public Offices from Toronto.”’ 


Among our extracts will be found an article from the American Army and 
Navy Chronicle, describing the plan of the ensuing campaign in Florida. In a 
note appended to this article, it will be seen that the first regiment of artillery 
which had been ordered to Florida to relieve the third, had been countermand- 
ed in consequence of the unsettled appearance of things on the Canadian fron- 
tier. This fact, taken in connexion with the tour of General Scott along the 
same frontier, is sufficient to show, that the fears we expressed a week or two 
since of fresh sympathetic invasions were not without foundation. We are by 
no means sure that any actual outrage will take place, watched as the brigands 
are by United States troops on one side and British troops on the other ; but of 
this we are sure, that there are inflammable materials enough on the borders, as 
well asin the cities, to cause fresh troubles should any prospect of success pre- 
sent itself. Our Canadian friends must be unceasingly on the alert. 

We have made a copious extract from the last number of the Quarterly Re- 
view. The entire article is long and justly severe on the Government at home. 
The Reviewer seems to be fully aware of the evil effects of Lord Durham’s Re- 
port, and the extract we have made relates mainly to this branch of the subject. 
It is no longer necessary to search for proofs of the lamentable consequences of 
this firebrand document, for they are too fully engraven on the mind of every 
loya! Canadian, and the daily occurrences would convince the most sceptical 
if he were indoubt. The late unfortunate disturbance at Toronto, in which an 
individual lost his life, an event deeply to be deplored, is the subject of hot dis- 
cussion and excited feelings every where. ‘Two addresses have been presented 
to Sir George Arthur on the subject, one of which we copy, and we earnestly 
entreat all good subjects to imitate their excellent Governor in the moderation 
of his views, and allow the laws of the country to take due cognizance of the 
illegal acts so loudly complained of. 


Lieutenant-General Sir Lionel Smith, Bart., G.C.B., iate Governor of Ja- 
maica, will sail this day in the Great Western for England. Major Warren and 
Lieut. Smith of the 64th Regiment, Aides-de-camp to Sir Lionel, proceed with 
him. It is understood that his Excellency has been offered the Government of 
Mauritius. Sir Charles Metcalf reached Jamaica on the 22d of Sept. 





We are glad to see that an excellent paper is established at Yarmouth, Nova 
Scotia, called ‘‘ The Conservative.’’ Its principles accord with its name. 


Memoirs of his Own Time. By Count Dumas. 2 vols. Philadelphia: Lea 
& Blanchard.—This work, which includes the French Revolution, the Empire, 
and the Restoration, is an important addition to the treasures of modern history. 
The author, as is well known, has filled a conspicuous place in the scenes he 
describes, and there is every reason to believe that his fidelity is equal to his 
ability. He has happily seized the most interesting and momentous incidents 
connected with his subject ; and his remarks and reflections at once denote the 
soldier, the statesman, and the sage. It will be read with interest by all who 





are desirous of inquiring minutely into the times here treated of. For sale by 
Wiley & Putnam of this city. 
Trifles from my Portfolio, Vol. 1, By a Staff Surgeon. Quebec, Wm. 


Neilson, 1839. 
gant literature. 


The title of this book is a light one, but it is a piece of ele- 
It is in some sort a biography, but not strictly so, being ex- 
ceedingly excursive, and including numerous interesting anecdotes connected 
with the British Military Service, as well as sporting and other descriptions, 
most graphically written. There is a fine flow of bumour running through the 
book, although in no degree interfering with the graver and more dignified mat- 
ter ; in short here are light and shade in agreeable and tasteful diversity. The 
first volume, only, of the work is yet published, from which we have to-day ex- 
tracted a portion for the gratification of our readers ; the remaining volume will 
appear about the close of the present month. When we add that the author 
has already adorned our columns under the literary signatures of Miles and 
Piscator, we believe it will be unnecessary to say more to intimate the quality 
of the work. The volume is neatly got up. 





American Comic Almanac, for 1840. Boston, 8. N. Dickenson. It must be 
observed that this is the tenth of the Series of the original American Comic 
Almanac, which, from its success caused so many paltry imitations. The work 
is copious, and contains much humorous matter, numerous wood-cuts in @ fair 
style of art, and all the essentials of a sourd, useful almanac. It is worthy of 
a large share of public encouragement, and will doubtless obtain it. 

ee 


NGLISH AND FRENCH BOARDING SCHOOL, 203 East Broadway. Miss Jackson 
Ewin have vacancies for four young Ladies, as Boarders, after the 15th Inst. Young 
Ladies who heve left school, and who may be desirvus of reviewing their studies, or per- 
fecting themselves in French, Music, and Drawing, will have all the comforts of a gen- 
teel and quiet home, with the greatest advantages for acquiring English and French Lit- 
erature 

TERMS.—Board, with English and French Instruction $200 per 
quarter. 











ear, or $50 per 
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THE SEAT OF WAR IN THE EAST. 


AFGHANISTAN. 

The various tracts of country which are already, or may yet become, the 
the theatre of war between the Anglo-Indian army, and that of native tribes, 
are of a highly diversified character. Mountains, whose summits are the high- 
est discovered land in the world ; sandy deserts, surrounding flourishing towns 
and busy populations, with extensive remains of erchitecvural grandeur and 
magn ficence of ancient nations, combine to render the couniry between 
Hiudistan and Persia one possessing the highest claims to attention and 
interest. 

The principal encampment of the British army is at present on the banks of 
@ tributary stream of the Indus, called the Sutledge, in Punjab, a kingdom 
which, with the Sinde, or Indian Delta, forms part of the we-ternlimi of British 
India. The terri'ory in dispute, however, is Cabul, or that portion of Afghan- 
istan the furthest from the Anglo-India empire. Hence, should the war be 
continued, the following places will be involved in it. 

Ist, The country of the Afghans, which includes Cabul; 2d, Beloochistan ; 
3d, Sinde ; 4th, Punjab ; through which two ‘ast places flows tbe river Indus. 

Afghanistan is divided almost according t» the tribes distributed over it. 

most powerful of these are the Berdvoranees, the Ghilgies and the Doorau- 

neces. The whole territory is enclosed be:ween that western portion of the im- 
mense Himalaya chain which is called Hindoo Koosh, and rising above Cabul 
is its northern boundery, dividing it from Bokhara; the river Indus limits the 
Afghan country on the east, the Arabian Sea on the south, and on the west it 
isdivided from the Persian empire by a winding line, drawn along the desert 
boundaries of Kerman and Knorassan. 
_. The whole country may be shorily described as consisting of mountains, rap- 
id rivers, and high table lands, in the vorth—of sandy and salt deserts on the 
south. The mountains which, contivuing in one unbroken ec: ain, form the 
whole of its northern boundary, have no para‘lel in any other region of the 
om Their summits are covered with perpetual snow, though only in the 
th rty-fourth degree of latitude ; the most elevated of t: em which has yet been ob- 
served rising to a height of 20,593 feet. The whoe of this stupendous range 
has not been as yet explored ; and it is thought that the same chain extenus 
without interruption westward, till it liukks with Mount Elburz, and thus joins 
the Taurus and Russian Caucasus. 

Other mountain lines traverse in every direction the territories of Cabul and 
Beloochistan, always proceeding from the main one. The southern regions, 
Serstan, Beloochistan, and Mekram, consist partly of mountains, low but reg 

d, avd partly of vast deserts of loose sands Commencing northward, the 

t place of comsideration in Horat, which, with some portiou of country 
around it, properly belongs to the Pers’an province of Khorassan, but now pos- 
sesses an independent governwent, under Shah K mroum, who belongs to a 
dynasty claiming the sovereignty of the kingdom of Cabii, at present usurped 
by Dost Mohammed Khan Herat 1s the finest aud most populous city iv this 
district It is situated on an elevated, extensive, and fertile plain, and is the 
empurium of trade between Persia and the east, which is chiefly carried on by 
10,000 Hebrews and 600 Hindoos, whv inhabit the city. It is well fortified, 
as recent events have proved ; having resisted with effect the efforts of a Russo- 
Persian army to besiege it. 

The-\provinice of Cabul is chiefly occupied by the Afghan tribe of the Ghil- 

es, tnough the Dooraunees are masters uf the coun ry. The city of Cabul is 

e capital of ali Afghanistan, and is reckoned one of the most delightful in 

the wo:ld. It is situated on a large well-watered plain, 6 000 feet above the 
level of the sea, over which are scattered innumerable villag+s, the Cabu! river, 
and three rivulets runoig through it. Cabul is a busy bustling city, and boasts 
of a bazaar almost unrivalled, for it contains no fewer than 2,000 shops The 
houses are mostly built of wood on account of frequent earthquakes. The gar- 
dens surrounding the city produce the most delicivus fruits, wh ch are exported, 
chiefly to India. The town is encompassed on three sides by hills, and on one 
of these is the tomb of the emperor Baber adorned with large beds of flowers, 
and commanding a noble prospect. On another eminence is the palace of Dust 
Mohammed Khan, which is also deligh'fully situated. The population of Cabui 
has been estimated at 60,000 souls. East of Cabul is an almost circular plain, 
about thirty miles in diameter, surrounded by the Hindeo Koosh avd Soliman 
mounta ns, on everv side except to the east, where there is an opening of fifteen 
miles in width. The beauty and Jertility of ‘his plain can hardly be exceeded : 
well watered, it always presents a verdant espect; and, being preserved in a 
high state of cultivation produces a variety of choce fruits. Prshawur, the 
capital of Cabul previous to its late dismemberment, is placed in this valley ; 
it has a circumference of five miles, and was at one time the most considerable 
town of Afghanistan Recently, however, it has much declined ; and out of 
100,000 inhabitants, which were formerly collected within ita walls, only 50,- 
000 remain. The varied cos:umes which greet the eye of the traveller in the 
streets of Peshawur, have been likened to a masquerade ; for the natives of the 
surrounding mountains mingled with those of Persia, India, and Vartary, pre- 
sent, in their dresses, a motley contrast, which is not the less picturesque — 
The houses are built of brick, and are about three siories high; the streets are 
narrow and slippery, but paved, and have a gutier in the centre. During the 
spring, a portion of Peshawur is flooded, which, at that season, renders it an 
unwholesome residence. 

But the most celebrated of the cities of Cobul is Ghizni, once the proud 
capital of an empire that reached from the Tigris to the Ganges. In this city, 
Mah mmed, the conqueror of India, placed his throne, and reared the most 
splendid buildings in Asia, remains of which still bear testimony of tormer 
splendour. The most remarkable of these are two lofty minarets, and the tomb 
of Mohammed The tomb-stone is of white marble, and on it is placed the 
mace of the conqueror, which is so heavy that few men can wield it. Mohan 
medan priests are still maintained there :o read the Koran over the grave’ The 

nt city is but a wreck of the former one. All to be learnt ubout it is, that 
ite streets are dark and narrow ; the houses, of which there are only 1,500, small ; 
and the bazzars by no means spacious. 
i Bameean, on the northern slope of the mountains, and bordering on Tartary, 
ga city cut out of a rock, whose cavern abodes are scattered over a surfice of 
ight miles. It contains some remarkabie temples with colossal idols. 
rom Ghizni, one of the most ancient oriental cities, we turn to one of the 
most modern, Candahar, which, although on the site of a town built by Alexan- 
der the Great, dates its present origin at no earlier period than 1754, when it 
was rebuilt by Ahmed Shah, who made ic the seat 01 government, which was 
removed to Cail by Timour Shal, in 1774, Unlike the plan of many eastern 
towns, that of Candakar is perfectly regular, and is oblong in shape. In the 
centre there is a circular range of buildings, fifty yards m diameter, surmounted 
4 alarge dome: this is the public market-place, and is cwlled the Choursoo. 
our principal streets are fifty yards in width, all lined with shops, and meet in 
the Choursoo, their other extremilies reaching to the gates of the city. Ali the 
smaller streets cross the principal ones at right angles, and are perfectly straight, 
but narrow, and have a canal running through each of them The tomb of 
Ahmed Shah, covered by aguilt cupola, stands near the king’s palace, and is 
held asa sacred asylum, the king himself not daring to take a criminal from it 
Though the inhabitants of Candahar are Afghans, they have conformed to the 
. habits of the Persians. 

The south-east corner of the kingdom of Cabul is occupied by the tribe cal- 
led Cankers; they are peaceable, aud do not possess the predatory propensities 
of their neighbours. 

The south-west portion of this country forms the province of Seistan, tra- 
versed by the river Helmund, Persian stories and songs celebrate this district 
as one of the finest regions of the East; but at the present time it exhibits a 
sad reverse. With the exception of a narrow belt along the banks of the river, 
it consists entirely of sandy plains, over which a few Afghan and Be'ooch shep- 
herds occasionally drive their flocks. But the traveller readily believes the ex- 
travagant praises bestowed upon Seistan by eastern poets, when, at short ivter- 
vals, he comes upon the remains of extensive temples and the ruins of superb 
a but which aptly exemplify the scriptural parable of the folly of building 

ses upon sand. 

The province is surrounded on every side by those vast deserts that stretch 
from the eastern frontiers ef Persia ; and the wind,blowing from thence, during 
@ great part of the year, brings with it clouds of light shifting sand, which con- 
vert the fields into an arid waste, and gradually bury beneath them gardens, vil- 

and the monuments of ancient grandeur scattered over the plains. The 

ity of Seistan and the town of Dooshak are situated in this district. 

southern part of the Cabil territory is composed of a desert of red mov- 
ing sand. so light and minute as to be almost impslpable; the action of the 
wind forms it into wall-iike ridges of peculiar structure; one side slopes gra- 
dually away, but the other rises perpendicularly, like a brick wall to a consider- 
able height, and which the traveller must be at the pains to scale before he can 
pursue his journey. 





FROM MY DAY-BOOK. 


A man would do well to carry a pencil in his pocket, and write down the thoughts of the 
Moment. Those that come unsought for are commonly the most valuable, and should 
be secured, because they seldom return.—Lorp Bacon. 

May 7th — Mignonette is the bread of our feast of flowers. 

“Ms Sth—Itis useful to hove a subject of conversation at one’s fingers’ ends. 
ae ow came you by that crooked finger!” asked one of Captain Facon in 

“T received a wound in an extraordinary duel, which T fought, when only 
aevenicen, in France, with bows and arrows 
éclat, 1 did—and thus | paid for it.” 


Syec Albion. 


Five years efter this description the inquirer heard the same question, and 
was astonished to hear the ide:tical individual seply that he * bad received a 
wound frow the spesr of « huutsman whew pursuing to the death a furious buar, 
while hunting with his Huvgsrian friend, Count Anhelt.” S. bsequeutly the 
same observer learnt (still from the best authority—the owner's) that ** the hurt 
~ Caused by the tusk of au elephant, which he foolishly vormented once in 

ndia.’ 

The other day the proprietor of the crooked finger was directing general at 
tention to it, and declared that he ** owea it to a wagon wheel passing over it 
in his inglorious native village of Hogsthorpe ” 

It cannot be denied that the uarrator possessed a fund of conversation at his 
fingers’ ends 

May 9h.-- The Solicitor General.—A young man wrote to ask the advice of 
a bacvelor uncle on en affuire de ceur, saying, ‘1 prefer a-kii g counsel of you 
to cousulting my fathe:.’’ He was rght; pepa could struct by his one match 
only ; the uncie could warn from bis fifty disappoiutments. 

May 10th — Hint to (etter wrvlers.—it is uuwise when you write a letter in 
haste to ¢e/l your correspondent so; it is ten to ove if he find it out, if you do 
not enlighten bim by apologies for brevity ; but when they are read, he feels of 
course that he has a jus: right to be aggrieved. 

May 11lth.—Bells and bonbons —Au opera-box filled with a bevy of gaily- 
dressed ladies with party-culoured robes, aud scarfs and hats, and plumes, and 
veils, are not unlike a box ot fancy comtits, whence tumble out gay dois of 
azure, white, blue, yellow, green. 

May 12th.— Licetera —Au inieiligent child went with his parents to an ex- 
hibition uf automata, and, being higuly delighted, was frequently noticed to con- 
sult the bill of fare, which he held in his hand, and sometimes he expressed in 
a low an: ious veice, his regret that it was nearly over At length the whole 
was finished) Mamma and papa put on their civaks, to little Hal's astonish- 
ment, who, with his finger ou the vill, said, ** But, papa, they have not yet shown 
us etcetera. There is dc. at the eud of the list, and [ remember you once sad 
to me that &c. means more of the same sort.” 

May 13:h.— Powder mills at Feversham —At Feversham are immense pow- 
der-unlls, where an infinite number of hands are employed, and the risk of the 
manufactuie is so great that the nicest precautions are used ‘o prevent accident 
orularm. Visiers are allowed enirauce, bit are, previous to their admission, 
supplied with soft slippers, which cover the shoe or boot, and prevent any prob 
abie friction from naiis, &c. Again, care is taken that the floors shail be Jaid 
down without the aid of iron, being in most cases dove-tailed ; but where any 
other fastenings is becessary wooden pegs are substituted for nails. 

May 14.—-After any party has passed through a1oom, it 1s immediately swept 


being left upon the floois. Visiters are reque-ted to speak no more thon ts ne- 
cessary, as noise causes cvnfusion, and, in a scene of such vast consequences, the 
slightest confusion might cause incalculable resuits. A gentlemen wiv chanced 
to visit them during a tremendous thunder-storm, expressed, in warin terms, his 
admiration of the prudent stillni ss and order which prevailed during the loud 
crashes which resounded through the building ; for even woven the vivid flash 
of lightning gleamed frightfully in the f ces of the workmen, they for the most 


bility of their em..loyment. 

May 15.—Effect of noise —In a crowd. even during the coldest weather, and 
in the most outside place, there is a sensation of warmth, imported by the mere 
tumult, and thuugh only two or thee be gathered together, and commit the 
nuisance of noise, they will be sensible of a bigherdegree of warmth than when 
stillness reigns undisiuibediy among them in the same temperature. 

May 16.—A house of one's own —To those of tue middle waiks of life we 
would say, ** beware of the indulgence of a Louse of ones own,” It is often 
one of gieat expense, not (as Is «rrone.usly bel eved) of economy. True, it 
may not be, in the outset, a very heavy purchase, scarcely amounting to its for- 


($140. in the tore saloon, including wines and all stofes. 


with great care, to prevent the accident of any siray grain of frictious qualiy | R 


part maintawed a dignified composure, which was worthy of the high responsi- 
| 





mer rent ; but when “the house is our own,” we fondly think, * O it wants this 


delightful; and as it is our own, we may as well at once hve these small alte- 

ratiuns made, and then we can enjoy them. So long as we continued to rent 

the house, [ never should have thought of spending money on another's proper- | 
ty ; but really these additions will be made at very litle cost, and we shall have | 
the comfort of tem all our lives.’ Tne cwners, perhaps, do not ask themselves 

whether, while yet they renied the same houce, it needed paper ng, painting, | 
ur a trellice, to enhance its comforts ; but, mdulging in toe common error, add 

one expense upon avosher, in the disguise of comforts, ill each revoiving year 

they find that their * improvements” have ruu up accoun's, which still require 

a sum as large as rent, to pay ‘hem. Few of the innocent indulgences of work- 

a-day life are auch expen-ive toys as is ** a house of our own.”’ 

May 17.— Black and white —The Germans make use of nine different shades 

of white in their delicate embroidery of wools. Why not! We know of as 

many shades iv black, if we note carefully tne varying shaves whieh intervene 

between the priest’s new gown aud some old maiden’s cloak—twice turned, 

thrice dved. once sponged, and always worn. 


pher, and so say we tu-doy ; and hackneyed as the motto is of DEEDS NOT WORDS, | 
we not untr quently prefer p ain words to deeds; thee are a thousand circum- 
stances in which words are acceptwble ; let us bere instance one. 

Thus, when a gentleman induiges in attentions to a ledy, 
or rate them? 
visits, walks? What scale weighs glances, smiles, or sighs? 
“deeds vot words :”’ intrinsically they may be thought devotion, courtship — 
Ladies will call their added total, love, 


or meauless is, just as the whim may be—ttey call them ** mere at'entions.”’— 
A man shall dance with one selected lady many times a night; shall call on 


gilts) wih ber for hours, ride by ber sive at noon; secure the chair adjoining 
hers at dinner; shall spend his stock of courtesy to wn her smiles to answer 
this unceasing battery, agein shall ask the fair one’s band—for the first gallop- 


ask * the honour of a glass of wine?” 
in the face? What con he be accused of? 
to deceive the lady ! 
tations !” 


\ ; Not one word hes he uttered 
He defies her to *‘instavce one which cou!d raise expec- 





ANTED, in the P. L. Academy, a Lady whose ability to teach the Piano-forte, ar d 
the French lar guage is unduubted. One capable to teach Drawing and Painting 
aiso, would be preseried. The salary is $.0U per annum, payable quarterly. Appii- 
cants will apply (post paid) to the Principal of the P. L. Academy, at Mobile, Ala. 
9 (Oct 19 40") 
AVANA —MRs, WEST has resumed business at No. 68 Calle Inquizidor, where she 
will be prepared to receive Boarders as formerly. 
Keference to John Ritchie, Esq., No 51 Broad-street, who will furnish information to 
applicants, relative tothe lormalities to be ubserved by strangers, to avoid detention in 
landing at Havana. (Oct Sif) 


ADAME GUILLET, Miniature Painter, No. 10, Barclay-street, two doors from the 
Astor House. (Oct 5tf) 
ANTED ina Female Seminary in tne country, a Lady to teach Musick on the Piano 
Forte, and singing, or Instrumental Musick alone. A liberal salary will be given. 








Church Chapel. Nov 2 2t) 
aTRON, OR HOUS& KEEPER WANTED, by alady who has filled the offi es of 
Matron in a public Insti! ution, and Housekeeper in a private family establishment, a 

Similar capacity. She believes herselt posse-s: dof experience and snill in these depart- 

ments, and can produce the most unexceptionable testimonials, both of character and 

ability Appleations by letter, post paiu, to Ab, Albin office, Barclay Street, will re- 
ceive immediate attention. N B, No objection to reside inthe country. [Nov 9 2t) 


S J. SYLVESTER. STOCK AND EXCHA)GE BROKER, 130 Broadway & 22 Wall 
e street, New York, has made perfect arrangements to draw upon any part of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in sums from £5 and upwards, 

Buys and sells uncurrent money of all kinds at the best rates, and attends to Exchange 
business In its various branches. 

Drafts collected ov al! paits of the United States, Canadas, and Europe, for the pro- 
ceeds of which persons can draw at sight. 

S J. Svivester respectfully begs to notice that he has no other offices but at 130 Broad- 
way a:a 22 Wall street, which has been established for *he last 13 years. Letters meet 
prompt attention if addressed (Ang. 17-tf.) S.J. SYLVESTER, New York: 


UWLAND’S LOTION FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION.—This elegant prepa 
ration, to which the experience of nearly @ century has assigned the title «f the 
Palladium of the British toilet, is respectfully submitted to the notice of the Ladies of the 
United States in the perfect confidence that it willbe found equally deserving their at- 
tention and patronage. 

Gowland’s Lotion, as faithfully prepared from the original manuscript recipe of the 
late Doctor Gowland, is an unfailing remedy for al! Cutaneous Affections, promptly era- 
dicating Pimples, Spots, Discolorations. &c. of the Face, restoring purity of surface and 
perfect ejasticity of the Skin. In the fashionable world this celebrated article has obtain- 
ed a reputation commensurate with its weil known properties of sustaining the complex- 
ion, obliterating every trace of sailowness, and promoting the briliiancy and colour so 
much admired; utilities at once so pleasing and importan: as to invite the attention of 
all who can duly appreciate their velue,and which cannot fail to become remarkably ap- 
parent in the widely extended latitudes o1 America, where great variability of Climate 
naturally prevails. As a toilet appendage, Gowland’s Lution will be found a specific for 
counteracting the effects of extremes o! Lfemperature, preserving the Skin uniformly 
clear, flexibie, and tree from discolorations, and fit!ing it for the retension of the vivacity 
of tint peculiar to youth through the mature stages of life ; its congenix] action invaria- 
bly promoting « healthy tone of the minute v: ss: 1s of he skin, averting the rigidity and 
obstruction to » hich they are especially liable, and under which the personal graces pre- 
matnrely suffer an abatement of their lustre 




















j at that age oue only cares for 


Purchasers of Gowland's LOTION are respectfully cautioned »gainst imitations. which 


under various plausible titles assume its properties and viitues The only genuine arti- 
cle has tre name and adcoress of the Proprietor, ROBERT Suaw. 33, Queen-street, hewp- 
side, London, engraved on the Stamp «fixed over the cork of each Betile, and isinclosed 
| ina work, pleas.ngly iMust-ative of ns subject, entitied, “Thy Theoryof Beauty” All 
others, in whatever form, are Spurieus 
Sold retsil by ail r- spectable Perfumers and Medicine Venders in the princ'pal Cities 
in the Union, in bottles, at 62) cents (Aug3 eowly* 





room papering, and the other painting, and a trellice up here will make it quite feo 66) 


September. 


and October. 


and December 


8th, and 16th of €Very month. 
May 18.— Words and things —‘* Words aud things,” said the ancient philoso- _ packet's, the subs¢ 


how can she read Re 
‘hat 1s the abs ract worth ot offered arms, repeated meetings, Puch. d’Orleans, 
Ail these are Ville de Lyon, 


but men havea far gentler name where-  Siivie De Grasse, 
by to designate these pretty pastimes of their idle hours—a name that means, Poland, 


tually incurred, 


ade; then pull his collor up, luok her od father boldly in the face, and coolly | 
Why sho: Id he not look all men freely | 





| best description 
Unexceptionable testimuniais required. Enquire of Taylor & Dodd, Bookseliers, Brick | 


| ages, sent by them, unless reeular Rills of V.ading are signed therefor 


November 16, 


Ces HOUSE, 350 and 352 Broadway, New York.—James Benson (well known 
ior the last 15 years as “oe of different Steamboats onthe North river) and Pres. 
ton H. Hodges, late of the Clinton Hotel, New York, have the pleasure of informing 
their friends and the public, that the *‘CarLTon House,” having been put in complete 
order and furnished throughout, will be opened for the reception of company on Monday, 
4th November (Nov 2 4t) 


R. ELLIUTT, Oculist, 303 Broadway, entrancein Duane-street, cor fines his practice 
to Diseases of the Eye and ‘’pthalmic Surgery in general. 

From Dr. Ellot’s extensive practice, and the numbel! of patients who cannot be attend- 
ed during his office hours, he has obtained the services of Dr. Westmacott, a practitioner 
favonrably known forsome years in this city, a member ol the New York Medical So- 
ciety, and of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, 

Dr W paid much attention to disea~es of the Eye in Paris, and more recently to Dr. 
Elliott’s peculiar mode of operation and treatment, 

Office hours from 10 to 6 0’clock, datly. 





jy20. 

ENTIST —J. B. BUCK, Surgeon Dentist, (successor of E. Gidney,) No. 84 ( ham 

bers-street, New York, respectfully announces to his friends and acqusintances, in 
the city and country, that be may at all times oe found at his Office, at No. 84 Chambers 
street, ready to periorm all the operations pertaining to his profession, The teeth of the 
members of large families and public schools, willbe inspected, regulated, and constantly 
kept in order, by Dr. Buck, for a moderate compensation, All operations warranted to 
produce the desired effect. Charges reasonable. 

CARD—E, Gidney, late Operative Dentist, at No 84 Chambers street, having discon- 
tinued his practice, cordially recommends his successor, Dr. J. B. Buck, whose profes- 
sional operations he has personally seen and observed, to the entire confidence of his 
former patients as a skilful and scientific dentist. 

LISSOLUTION—The Copartnersuip heretofore existing between J. B. Buck and Wm 
A. Royce, in the practice of Dentistry, is this day, by mutual consent, dissolved, 

New York, June 12, 1839, 

J. B. BUCK, 


W. A. ROYCE 


Aug 31-tf} 


———— a 


TRANS-ATLANTIC STEAM SHIP COMPANY, 
New York and Liverpool. 
The Steam Ship LIVERPOOL, 1150 Tons burthen, 468 Horse powers 
R. J. Favrer, Kk. N, Commander, is appointed to sail as follows:— 
From New York. From Liverpool 
18th May. 20th April. 
6th July. 13th June. 
24th August. Ist August. 
19th Octeber. 2ist September: 
14th December. l6th November, 
Fares to Liverpool— Thirty-five guineas ($163 33 cts.) In the aft, and thirty guineas 
No second class passengers 


v 


are taken. ‘Children under 13, end servan.s, half price. 
An experienced Surgeon accompanies this ship. 
For passage or freight, applv personally, or by letter, to 
ABRAHAM BELL & CO., Agents, 117, Fulton-street, N. Y: 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY.~ 
New York to London, 
Steam ship BRITISH QUEEN, 2016 tons, 500 horse power, Lieut. Richard Rosgrre, 


. N., Commander, will sail as foilows: 
From New York. From London, 
ist December, | Ist January, 
1840 Ist February, Ist March, 
lst April, Ist May, 
Ist June, Ist July, 
Ist August ist September, 


Ist Uctober, 
600 tons of cargo wil be taken, for freight of which, or passage, apply to 
WADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rearot 1U3 Front street, 
No second class passengers taken. 
No goods will be received on board without an order from the Agents. 
icp An experienced suigeon is attached to the ship. INov 9tfy 
———————$———— — . - a Aes 
New York to Bristol. 
STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN ”—1340 Tons. 
JAMES HOSKEN, R.N., COMMANDER, 
Is appointed to sail during the year as follows ; 


rom Bristol 
23d March; 


From New York. 
2d Apnil, 


18th May. 13th June. 
6th July, Ist August, 
24th August. 2ist September. 


19th October 16th November. 
Fares to Bristol, including wines, &c.—In main Saloon and Cuddy State-rooms, 36 
$163 33): in tore and lower Saloon, 30 guineas ($140), Steward’s fees £1,10. 
Children under 13 andservants, half price. No second class or steerage pas- 


sengers taken. An experienced surgeon is attached to the ship. For freight or passage 
apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front Street. 
(March2. } 


PACKETS FOR MAVRE,. (Second Line.) 
ROM New York on thelst,andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 


ear :— 

Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
From Havre on the 24th February, June and October, 

Ship CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 


From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 


Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sai! from New York on the Ist April, August 
From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 

Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 
Agents at Havre RONNAPFPE ROISGERARD & ©0 


NEW YORK AND HAVKE PACKE1S, 
From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24thof each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of theso 





ribers willdespatch them as above, and in the fellowing order, viz. 

Ships. Masters. Days of Sethag from New- \|Days of Sailing from Havre 
ork. 

Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff. Oct. 16, Feb. 8, May 24,,Dec. 1,Marchl6, July 8, 
lowa W.W. Pell, “« 694, * 16, June 6 “ GApril },. * 16, 
undy, D. Lines, Nov. 8, * y “ma * & - & ae 3, 
one J. A. Wotten, “ 16,Marchs, “ 24,/Jan. 4, 6, * 8 
A. Richardson,, “* 24, ‘ 16, July 8} “* 8,May 1 “ 16, 
C. Stoddard, |Dec, 8 “ %, “ 16) “ 16 & 8, Sept. 1, 
Sully, WCThompson| * 16, April 8, ‘* 24,/Feb. 1, “ 16, “% 8, 
Emerald, G. W Howes.| “ 24, “* 16, Aug. 8} “ 8, June 1, “ 16, 
L. Weiderholdt|Jan. 8, ‘“ 9, ‘“* 16) “ 16, “ 8, Oct. 1, 
C. Anthony, ir “ 16,May 8, ‘* 24/Marchi, “ 16, “* 8, 
Albany, J.Johnston,jr.| ‘* 24, “ 16, Sept. 8) ‘ 6& July 1, “ 16, 








These are al! vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegayt accommeda- 


. NM tions for passengers ,comprising al! that may be required for comfort and convenience, in 
her next morn ng to inquire if ail these dances tired ; shall practise songs (his cludin 


Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
ackets, free of all coarse except the expenses 8¢ 
: BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st 
WM. WHITLOCK . Jr 46 South-st. 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS, 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 

Thisline of packets wil! hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sus 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 


wines and stores of every description. 


New York, willbe' forwarded by their 














every month throughout the year, viz:— 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. ondon, 
St. James, W_H.Sebor, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S.B. Grifing, | “ 10, ‘ 10, “ 10,) * _™ , * BW, 
Gladiator, T. Britton, oti ,  @0,March 7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, * 17, “* 17, “* MW, 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, | “10, “ 10, “ 10, “ 97, “ 97, “ 7, 
Quebec, F. H. Hebara, “gm, « , * 20, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, |March}, July 1, Nov. 1,) “ 17, “ 17, “ 1%, 
Samson, R. Sturges, Sie & a Se % « ', *§ 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 20, 20, May A Sept. 7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,, “ 17, “ 17, 0 17, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, “10, “ 10, * 10) % 87, “ 97, 27, 
Westminster, |G. Moore, “ 90, “ 20, “ 20,\june 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 





These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care wil) be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
The price of cabin passage is now iixed at $100, outward, for each adult, 
and children half price, withont wines and liquors of any description. Neither the ca 
tains nor owners of these packets wil! be responsible for any letters, parcels, or 
Apply to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Uo. 134 Front street, 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 


The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every 








month, the ships to succeed each other in the following order, Viz: 
Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New| Days of So from 
or Tpool. 
Shekspeare, Cornell, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7,)Aug. 25, Dec.25 April 26 
St. Andrew Thompson “13, “* 3, “* 33, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, Mey 1, 
Orpheus : Bailey 5 “39, “ 19, “ 19) § oD. Sage 
Roscius, Collins, “95, « 95, * 25) “ 18, “ 13, “ 18 
Cambridge,, +s eee Aug. }, Dec. 1, April iM 7 19, . is, r 19, 
Independence . Nye es ‘ es ’ , ’ 
Virginian, |. Barris, “13, « 13, «loc. Fed. 1, June L 
“oe oe 

Siddons, Britton |e gst as, a8] a ae “ 13, 
North America, | Hoxie, Sept. 1, Jan. L May } r He Ps ” -~ 18 
R J. C. Delano = | ’ ’ ’ 
Sheela, F.P. allen,” | “13, “¢ 18, “ 13,|Nov. I March], July 1, 
Europe, A.C. Marshall} “ 19, = > ~ 19, rs n ~ a “e 
$s id ter, o oe ’ ’ U 
Columbus Depeyeters oct. I Feb. 1, June t,| “ 1%, “ 19, “ 19 
Geo. Washington H. Holdrege, eee ee Oe Te 
United States, |N.H.Holdrege, * 13: > 13, - pe. 3 Age 5) AS 1 
Garrich IN B Palmer, | “25, % 95, 95] « 18, «18, MIB 
England, B. L. Waite, |Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1,) “ 19, “ 1% “ 10 








i oda- 
These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, witn elegant accomm 
tions for nm ecedntny The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines stores, and bedding, 
Neitherthe captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, pare 
cels. or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. n 
Agents for ships Oxford, North America. Europe. Columbus, South America, Engle 7 
Orpheus, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N. 
: BARING. BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
t. Andrew, Virginian, Shetheic. and Unitec States, 
Agents for ships $ gin aa fT ee 
T. & |. SANDS & Co... tovexpedt. 
f Shakspeare. Independence Roscoe. and Geo Washington, 
5s pale Pea ORINNELL. MINTERN & Co., 124 Front-st., NY. 
WILDES. PICKERSGILL 4 Co.. Rumford-st.. Liverpeo) 
? da Garrick. 
agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan * Seth ine o:ée, how Ban. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & fo. Liverpooh 








